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JUST TO REMIND YOU— 


That Governor Earle set aside April 17 and 
24 as Bird Days in Pennsylvania, the 17th in 
the southern counties and the 24th in the 
northern counties. PUT UP MORE BIRD 
BOXES! 


To plant Food for Game. Get Farmers or 


4-H clubs to Help. 
To Prevent Forest Fires. 
To Control Stray Cats and Dogs. 


To Assist Your Game Protector. 
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THE NEXT TWENTY YEARS 


HOSE who carefully digested Major Biddle’s ad- 

dress to the North American Wildlife Conference, 
printed in full in the last issue of the GAME NEWS, 
could not fail to grasp the significance of the analysis 
and deductions made by the President of the Com- 
mission. 

The test of Pennsylvania’s game management sys- 
tem is not what happened during the past forty years, 
but the question clearly is: What about the next 
twenty years? 

Unfortunately the deer problem, and the running 
fight incident thereto, has attracted so much attention 
that the serious plight of small game has been over- 
shadowed, and often entirely overlooked by interested 
sportsmen. 


As stated by Major Biddle, Pennsylvania has reached 
its “upper ceiling” in deer abundance until such time 
as lumbering operations again become common, instead 
of the exception. (In the meantime Pennsylvania’s 
hunters must be content to struggle along with a 
somewhat smaller deer herd.) 


While the deer problem must not be neglected, in- 
creasing attention must be given to small game re- 
quirements. After all, the majority of our hunters 
pursue small game, and the big job ahead is the devel- 
opment of processes which will assure proper food and 
cover management to produce a maximum annual crop 
of small game, and on a sustained yield basis. 

Enforcements of the laws and the mere regulation 
of those who hunt, extensive restocking, predator con- 
trol, and large purchases of lands for refuges and hunt- 
ing grounds will not meet the demands of a growing 
army of hunters. It is out of the question to purchase 
any appreciable acreage of game lands in agricultural 
territory where most of our small game hunting occurs. 


One of the vitally important problems to be solved 
is how to produce more of our own native game in a 
normal wild state. We must find ways to assure an 
ample food supply for small game, especially so it will 
be on the ground before the heavy snows of winter 
begin to devastate the seed stock saved. And the prac- 
tice of posting lands against hunting must be stemmed 
wherever and however possible. 


All of these problems require intensive study and 
planning by the sportsmen of Pennsylvania, as well 
as by the Game Commission. Better read Major 
Biddle’s address again. What are you doing to help 
solve the problems he outlined? 


A STRONGER WORKING STAFF 


HE Pennsylvania Game Commission has developed 

a very efficient. field staff, composed of men who 
are vitally interested in wildlife restoration. However, 
as the work has expanded, and the problems of game 
administration and management have become increas- 
ingly complex, the need for more efficient methods to 
develop trained workers has become evident. 

After all, the only way to build a strong organiza- 
tion of any kind is to have a solid foundation, then 
give those who demonstrate initiative and ability a 
chance to advance as their experience justifies. ° 

That is exactly what the Commission had in mind 
when it announced the first Student Officers Training 
School in the United States for game administrative 
work, and discontinued the former county examina- 
tion system for filling vacancies, a method which had 
outlived its usefulness. 


And that also is the chief reason for the recent re- 
assignment of all its Division Supervisors, and chang- 
ing its former Assistant District Protectors into a fly- 
ing squadron of Traveling Protectors, under the direct 
supervision of the Commission’s regional leaders, 


In the past, too few of the Department’s efficient 
workers have had the necessary statewide experience 
to fit them for higher administrative responsibilities, 
and quick and effective action was impossible with the 
majority of its staff restricted to limited fields of 
endeavor. 

In the future the Commission feels confident its 
regular forces in the field, which can be supplemented 
at a moment’s notice with an efficient corps of Deputy 
Protectors, will be able to cope with any problems that 
may arise; and when vacancies develop there always 
will be an adequate number of efficiently trained men 


to step into the breach. 
SETH GoRDON 
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Spending the Sportsman’s Dollar 


INNSYLVANIA today enjoys her great 
Pom system, not just by chance, but be- 
cause a few far-sighted conservationists 
forty years ago sensed the alarming need for 
drastic action to conserve what game was 
left as a nucleus to lay the foundation for a 
system which has succeeded in changing 
Pennsylvania from a condition aptly de- 
scribed by many as a “shot out state” to one 
of the best game states in the Union. To 
the men who pioneered in game conservation 
in Pennsylvania, we owe an everlasting debt 
of gratitude for the courage of their con- 
victions, which resulted in certain important 
developments, chief among which are: 

First: The creation of the Board of Game 
Commissioners in 1895. 

Second: Enactment of sane and practical 
game laws, which, for the first time, out- 
lawed those practices which were responsible 
for wildlife decimation, and the rigid en- 
forcement thereof without fear or favor. 

Third: Enactment of the Hunters’ License 
Law in 1913, which for the first time gave to 
the Board of Game Commissioners a con- 
tinuing source of revenue to carry on the 
important work delegated by Acts of As- 
sembly. Prior to 1913, the Board was en- 
tirely dependent upon appropriations from 
general taxation to carry on the work. The 
appropriations from 1895 to 1913 amounted 
to $289,400.00, or 23% of the revenue cred- 
ited to the “Game Fund” during the year 
which ended May 31, 1935, all of which was 
made available for the sportsmen’s own 
enterprise. 

Fourth: Acts of Assembly authorizing the 
establishment of game refuges on both State 
forests and leased lands; the amendments 
to said statutes which permitted the pur- 
chase of lands for refuges and hunting 
grounds. Great impetus was given to the 
State Game Land purchasing program in 
1927 when the General Assembly, at the re- 
quest of sportsmen themselves, increased the 
resident hunter’s license fee from $1.25 to 
$2.00, conditioned that the increase of 
seventy-five cents (75c) shall be used ex- 
clusively for the creation, acquisition (by 
purchase, lease or otherwise), and the main- 
tenance of public hunting grounds and game 
refuges, The sportsmen now own 491,318 
acres of State Game Lands and maintain 193 
game refuges, which have been and will con- 
tinue to be a great factor in keeping Penn- 
sylvania in the front line ranks, 

Fifth: The organized sportsmen of Penn- 
sylvania have, through the years, stood by 
their Game Commission and rendered very 
valuable service in many ways, without 
which it would have been impossible to have 
achieved success. 

Sixth: The establishment and successful 
operation of the game farms where thou- 
sands of game birds are raised annually and 
released in suitable covers in the State. 

The County Treasurers are agents of the 


By N. E. Slaybaugh 


Comptroller 


Commonwealth for the issuance of hunting 
licenses. For this service they are allowed 
to retain for their own use the sum of ten 
cents from the amount paid for each resi- 
dent hunter’s license, and fifty cents from 
the amount paid for each non-resident 
hunter’s license, The balances arising from 
this source are remitted by the County Trea- 
surers to the State Treasurer, through the 
Department of Revenue. All such monies 
are placed in the Game Fund by the State 
Treasurer, 

The Game Fund is considered a “special 
fund,” and is held separately and apart 
solely for the payment of expenses incident 
to game restoration, game protection, pay- 
ment of bounties, land purchase program, 
maintenance of state game lands, operation 
of game farms, purchase of game, adminis- 
tration, etc. The sportsmen have in the past 
defeated every move to divert the Game 
Fund, or to merge it with other State funds. 

In addition to the ear-marked fund of 
seventy-five cents (75c), as noted above, 
provision is also made for the following 
special allocations: 

For building deer-proof fences to protect 
farm crops and fruit orchards against 
damages from wild deer, the sum of $10,- 
000.00 during any one fiscal year. 

For the payment of certain claims for 
damages done to live stock, poultry, or bees 


FUNCTIONAL EXPENDITURES FOR 


by bears, the sum of $3,000 during any one 
fiscal year. 

The sum of not less than $100,000, or so 
much thereof as can be used judiciously for 
that purpose, shall be expended each fiscal 
year for the purchase or propagation of 
game for stocking purposes, the distribution 
of game, and to supply feed for game, includ- 
ing expenses in connection therewith. 


For the payment of rewards for the kill- 
ing of the following animals: For each wild 
eat, $15.00; for each gray fox, $4.00; for 
each weasel, $1.00, and for each goshawk, 
killed between the first day of November 
and the first day of May of the next follow- 
ing year, $5.00. For the year which ended 
May 31, 1935, there was paid from the Game 
Fund $114,572.00 for the payment of bounty 
claims, 

Last year Hon. John Q. Creveling, Mem- 
ber of the Game Commission, made a very 
critical analysis of the budgetary allocations 
of the $2.00 license fee paid by each resident 
hunter. It may interest the readers of the 
(;AME NEws to note what the subdivision of 
each $2.00 fee is approximately, as based on 
the budgetary estimate of the probable num- 
ber of licenses to be sold during a particular 
year, 

As has been noted, certain allocations of 
the budget are based upon statutory require- 


BIENNIUM, JUNE 1, 1933 TO MAY 31, 1935 
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ments. The balance is available for general 

protection and administrative purposes. 
The subdivision of each $2.00 fee, as 

worked out by Mr. Creveling, is approxi- 

mately as follows: 

To County Treasurers, for issuing the 


DE Sealy ae sicaw dancueaee des $.10 
To the Department of Revenue, for 
printing licenses, tags, etc. ...... ee 


To the purchase of game lands, the 
creation of refuges, and the mainten- 
ance of game lands and refuges ....  .75 


For bounties, and expenses of the 
Bounty Section, on the budget esti- 
Met Ol MOORNOR écsusdsaesccarevcs sae 


Statutory requirement for the purchase 
or propagation of game and feeding 
RUNES soe 6 aise ss. 6 Fh Ohlee Soe ew .20 


For deer-proof fences ................ .02 
ME RIM COTNGRUS 555. ce cceesacssesse 01 
CEI oa: 5 9 @:6: 510-015. 914:d'8 Mate w eRe .02 


State Employees’ Retirement Fund .... .02 


Total statutory requirements .. $1.43 
Balance available to the Game Commis- 
sion for all other expenses of game- 
administration (which includes gen- 
eral protection, law enforcement, 
game propagation and distribution 


above statutory requirements, re- 
search, education, and administra- 
MIR Dee aasigea Casale fareup Fag easa nial Sie sCe hia 57 





Total fee paid by each resident hunter $2.00 


The income from resident hunters’ licenses 
must be estimated conservatively in advance 
for budgetary purposes. That income is 
supplemented by $150,000 to $200,000 an- 
nually, derived from the sale of non-resident 
hunting licenses, game law penalties, sale of 
special licenses, interest on deposits, and 
miscellaneous sources. 

We have pointed out in this article the 
splendid accomplishments of the men who 
pioneered in game conservation, the contri- 
butions made by others, and, last but not 
least, the sportsmen of Pennsylvania are 
greatly indebted to the farmers of this State 
for the courtesy extended these many years 
in permitting them to hunt on their lands. 

The importance of the farmer in our pres- 
ent and future conservation program can- 
not be over-emphasized. Let us not be satis- 
fied with merely respecting the rights of the 
farmer (who is a potential game farmer) 
but let us put forth our best efforts to bring 
to justice the hunter who persists in van- 
dalism. As we succeed in this, we shall see 
less posted land, which will bring great 
satisfaction to the fraternity of true sports- 
men, 

Bach licensed hunter is a stockholder in 
this great corporation and is, no doubt, in- 
terested in knowing how his money has been 
spent, and it is hoped the information given 
in the chart herewith will be helpful. <A 
stockholder igs not content with the mere 
possession of a certificate which proves own- 
ership of so many shares of stock, but of 
primary importance is the dividends which 
the stock pays. Is this not true of a stock- 
holder in this organization? The sportsman 
is not satisfied with sole ownership of his 
hunter’s license certificate and tag; he ex- 
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HOW THE SPORTSMEN’S 


MONEY WAS EXPENDED 


TWO FISCAL YEARS 
JUNE 1, 1983 TO MAY 381, 1935 


June 1, 1933 to May 31, 1934 
(A) 


June 1, 1934 to May 31, 1935 
(C) (D) 





(B) 
Balance in Game Fund June 1 ........ PS ee a oer eo $ 706,823.00 
Revenue: 
Net Revenue from Hunters’ Licenses ........cceees 1,069,056.50.......... ccc cee eeee 1,169,341.85 
Penalties, Special Licenses, Interest on Deposits, etc. err ty 66,554.12 
errr ere aap ola: acd 0a: NI Tad os aes 0b. 40: 6.4 Re $1,942,718.97 
Part of Part of 
Each Each 
Disbursements: Dollar Dollar 
Ee WEE cacveeectuuh cane cdea acs Secteuratwandpanesy _ 287,005.16 Mr ey cveweete $ 289,014.86 .272 
2. Traveling Expenses of Salaried Emnloyes ........ 99,481.03 GG -« bees 0% : 106,397.80 .100 
3. Deputy Game Protectors—Wages and Expenses .... 57,707.56 ie 43,546.48 O41 
4. Wages Cutting Refuge, Boundary and Fire Lines 
and Labor at Game Farms .....sccccccsccccccces 44,141.46 ee 66,519.30 -063 
5. Purchase of Game (including feed. “and express on 
WRENS oc a vace reves vedic sass cosanaveyre cud terenas 75,042.66 MBs 88. j 72,207.84 .068 
6. Postage, Telephone, Telegraph, Express and Cartage 21.657.13 wrsideesa-vied 22,888.69 .022 
Te RA SON BSR oan cad eaicnes bene eure 2,742.60 . eee 2,883.06 -003 
8. Purchase of State Game Lands (title examinations 
and survey costs included) ...... MERE ES © svocsee SOR,C0L.87 , SE ee re 176,298.79 -166 
9. ised CUmenes 10.1068 OF TOURER. 2 one cccvvcescctasse 18,662.01 ye 21,530.50 .020 
20. BGteRinge OB COMMEPRCOIIR cocci c cccccedvtecees 46,864.02 eee oe 21,299.25 -020 
11. Establishing New Game Refuges ............00e0005 od cee eeee ees 11,752.40 O11 
12. Repairs to Buildings, Grounds and Equipment .... 1,140.58 ; Ser 1,308.27 .001 
Ges SE. SG oc C oe eaT ey oe ov cvs eeccevedeeebatsibclavewde 12,526.84 Peter 5.080.99 005 
14. Miacelianeons Supplies... ois. oddicsc cvccdeeccntiaisece 18,995.30 2 eee 21 716.83 .021 
15. Motor Equipment, Accessories and Maintenance .... 16,926.88 Mt casa cwkaks 11,932.62 O11 
eH coe, Ee nes Ee ee ree errr ee 7,788.40 Ms bees bbe 7,838.62 .007 
17. Rentals (auto storage. equipment, ete.) ......... > 3,459.04 caer 2,334.10 .002 
Bae? MONOD DOME. no csc c consecassandceesesses ‘ 39,946.00+- —........... 39,874.00— 
BU.” PONY RINE Ce dubs s cus cee Ke ceceeebasoeneeewns + 128,979.00 ee Eee 114,572.00 -108 
20. Return of Certain Fines as Provided by ‘Law Leitune 2,072.50 . ee eee 2,710.00 -003 
21. Fees, Other Maintenance Services and Expenses ... 2,039.69 Mas ccceexes 8 297.18 .008 
22. Deer Proof Fence and Damage by Bears ..........- 6,461.93 Yn ee ye 10,111.73 -010 
23. Live Stock (including feed) ....c.cccecccccccccsece 1,359.26 . errr 2,590.62 .002 
Sn; DOE UI ns onc naandnsceweusessanses 9,777.58 SE s-arata e444 3,377.81 -003 
20. PRIN, WONG GOP WARE ooo oc cc ckcescisiosccere 14,914.26 et 6 ohaweegy 7,873.37 .007 
26. Frinting Hunters’ Licenses, Tags and Miscellaneous 
Forms (through Department of Revenue) ......... 31,367.00 atk als dss gate 20,530.20 .019 
27. Administering State Employes’ Retirement System 
(through Department of State) ............eeeeeee 12,410.00 . eee 12,410.00 012 
i Nias ca erat tiunsnd dss cathanedenneaa ees $1,227.119.26 $1,022,146.76 
29. Balance in Game Fund at Close of Business May 81$ 706,823.00 $ 920,572.21 
80. Balance in Treasury Department to 
Credit of Game Fund at — of 
Business May 81 ...........- PRES, 1S $727,772.90 $967,407.35 
81. Less: Vouchers Included in "Above 
Statement in Course of Payment May 
31, and subsequently paid ........... 20,949.90 706,823.00 46,835.14 920,572.21 
82. Less: Amount Standing to Credit of 
Special Fund for the Purchase and 
Maintenance of State Game Lands and 
re a ee 322,542.78 352,733.48 
83. Less: All Other Commitments Etewees 8,933.03 326,475.81 847.08 361,580.57 
380,347.19 558,991.64 
84. Add: Department Advancement Account, 
on Deposit for Payment of Bounty 
CRE ak 5.5.0 5B eased eassabneees 40,000.00 
35. Net Balance Available May 31 ........ $ 420.347,19%* $ 558,991.64°* 


* The Advancement Account (known as a temporary 
or revolving account) used for the payment of bounties, 
is withdrawn from the ‘“‘Game Fund’’ at the beginning 
of the biennium and returned as a refund at the end 
of the biennium. It is, therefore, not considered in 
this report as it pertains to ‘‘Part of Each Dollar,”’ 
or the ‘‘Functional Costs’’ indicated by the graph. 

** Approximate amount required for operating ex- 
penses each year after May 31, until revenue from sale 
of licenses for the current year is available. 

* 7. 


This statement includes only those monies paid into 
and disbursed from the ‘‘Game Fund.’’ The County 
Treasurers are agents of the Commonwealth for the 








issuance of hunting licenses and are by law permitted 
to retain the sum of ten cents from the amount paid 
for each resident hunter’s license. and fifty cents from 
the amount paid for each non-resident hunter’s license, 
which amount shall be full compensation for services 
rendered. The fees retained by County Treasurers 
during the two fiscal years covered by this report 
amounted to $114,096.90. 

In order to efficiently administer the affairs of a 
Department spending over one million dollars annually, 
it is necessary to establish functions, or specialized 
activities. The graph on page 2 shows the amounts 
expended by functions, in relation to the total ex- 
penditures for the biennium: 





pects to kill some game and to enjoy many 
days of healthful recreation in the fields and 
forests. 

When we tell you that the value of the 
annual kill of game and fur-bearing animals 
taken in Pennsylvania amounts to millions 
of dollars in excess of the cost to produce 
the game crop, you will readily agree that 
the $2.00 invested in a hunter’s license is a 
gilt-edge security. This dividend is further 
increased when we attempt to place a value 
(which cannot be estimated in dollars and 
cents) upon wholesome recreation in the 
fields and forests. 

If we view the conservation program from 
every angle, it is obvious that it is an unsel- 
fish enterprise. The protection accorded our 
song and insectivorous birds (which are in- 


valuable to the land-owners) is made possible 
by the Game Fund, Another important item, 
which must not be overlooked, is the fact 
that the sportsmen of Pennsylvania spend 
millions of dollars annually for equipment, 
transportation, board and lodging, and mis- 
cellaneous hunting supplies. This vast sum 
benefits many Pennsylvania industries and 
many thousands of its citizens. 

The statistical statement above, used in 
conjunction with this article, analyzes and 
indicates ‘How the Sportsmen’s Money was 
Expended”. This report shows the expendi- 
tures from the Game Fund for two fiscal 
years, also the condition of the fund at the 
beginning and ending of each year. 





Reprints of ‘‘Spending the Sportsman’s Dollar’? wil 
be sent, upon request to interested sportsmen. 
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Foresters Becoming Wildlife Conscious 


uropean foresters have for centuries rec- 
eo aes the existence of a direct rela- 
tionship between wildlife and forests and 
capitalized on the economic value of game 
therein, but for some unaccountable reason, 
American foresters long overlooked or dis- 
regarded this important fact. The neglect of 
American foresters to realize the worth of 
wildlife is not easily understood since forest 
practises in this country are based largely on 
European experiences and methods, and since 
there was a time, in Europe, when forest 
officers were almost wholly occupied with 
game management. However, the attitude 
of the forestry profession of this country is 
rapidly changing. It is evident that most 
foresters and those associated with them 
have awakened to a realization that wildlife 
really does hold a very important economic 
place in the profession, just as do trees. 

The change of attitude is of vital impor- 
tance to the sportsmen of Pennsylvania with 
its 15,000,000 acres, over one half of the area 
of the State, of potential forest territory, 
which is likewise potential game and fish 
territory. Game and fish possibilities within 
this huge acreage can not logically be di- 
vorced from timber possibilities as they are 
too closely related. More than a million and 
a half of these thirteen million acres are in 
State Forests and a half million acres are in 
State Game Lands. The State Forests have 
long been managed under a decidedly practi- 
eal and constructive system of sound forest 
practices, by an efficient group of professional 
foresters unequalled in any other State. Sur- 
prisingly large quantities of game, fur-bear- 
ing animals and fish are “harvested” an- 
nually from these State Forests so it is only 
natural for sportsmen to look to the forester 
for his aid in maintaining good hunting, 
trapping and fishing. 

How timber production is benefitted by 
the existence of wildlife is not always easily 
recognized, although apparent when one con- 
siders the immense numbers of destructive 
tree insects annually devoured by birds; that 
pollen is carried from flower to flower by bees 
and birds, aiding fertilization, and resulting 
in a larger crop of nuts and seeds; that 
germination of certain tree seeds is largely 
dependent on passage of those seeds through 
the digestive organs of birds; so many trees 
of today owe their existence to nuts planted 
by rodents, especially squirrels. 

Squirrels occasionally are condemned by 
foresters for carrying off acorns or hickory 
nuts, under the mistaken impression that 
reproduction of the forest suffers. As a mat- 
ter of fact, these little creatures are but fol- 
lowing one of nature’s methods of reforesta- 
tion. They do carry away almost unbeliev- 
able quantities of nuts, presumably for 
winter use, and in this connection it is in- 
teresting to note that they select the best, 
not those infested with worms. A few of 
these nuts are carried to their nests for 
immediate consumption, but by far the larg- 
est proportion remain buried in the ground. 

Instead of condemning the gray and fox 
squirrels or the chipmunk, they should be 


By W. Gard. Conklin 


commended for the good work they do in 
reforestation. They are nature’s little for- 
esters, materially aiding in the ultimate pro- 
duction of timber. They never store quanti- 
ties of food in any one place, instead, they 
bury the nuts singly an inch or so in the 
ground, scattering them promiscuously over 
rather large areas. Some of the nuts stored 
in single caches are later recovered for food, 
but it is definitely known that a large propor- 
tion remains untouched in the ground. Hav- 
ing been so carefully planted a goodly pro- 
portion can be expected to germinate, and at 
least some of the nuts ultimately produce 
trees. It is safe to assume that a larger 
percentage germinates when so planted than 
would have germinated had they remained 
where they fell under the parent tree. The 
red squirrel, on the contrary, stores his food 
in a large cache, so although he is considered 
to be of little economic value and is not pro- 
tected he really has some value in conserva- 
tion circles. He is credited with being the 
sentinel who sounds the alarm to the other 





The deer problem must be met by game 
administrators and foresters alike. 


inhabitants of the woods on the approach of 
an enemy. 

Certain forms of wildlife plan an impor- 
tant part in the control] of fungus diseases 
very destructive to forest trees. Of particular 
interest in this connection is a recent report 
of J. I. Mielke, of the U. S. Forest Service to 
the effect that squirrels, chipmunks and 
other small rodents appear to be unwitting 
allies of man in his fight against the white 
pine blister rust. The rust, a fungus, is the 
most destructive known disease of that ex- 
ceptionally valuable timber tree, the white 
pine, for which Pennsylvania was once fa- 
mous, and millions of white pine seedlings 
have been planted in Pennsylvania as well 
as other states for reforestation purposes. 
Mr. Mielke reports that he has observed 
these animals eating the fungus-caused 
blisters from the twigs of afflicted trees, 


Sportsmen, of course, are more directly 


concerned with game and fish, but are like 
wise much interested in fur-bearing animals 
as well as all other forms of wildlife. Most 
American foresters, not so many years ago, 
were interested almost exclusively in the pro- 
duction of timber, but now a large proportion 
of them realize that forest game and fish are 
decidedly valuable natural resources. In 
Pennsylvania alone the value of the annual 
crop of game and fur taken from the thir. 
teen million acres of forest territory has 
been conservatively placed at about $4,000,- 
000,000; something not to be overlooked. But 
that is only part of it. Other forms of wild- 
life have a value beyond ordinary concep- 
tion, which cannot be estimated in dollars, 
and many of them play an important part in 
timber production. 


It is now recognized that in any plan of 
management designed for the production of 
timber, wildlife must be given its full and 
just consideration, The forester cannot avoid 
his responsibilities to the public, a responsi- 
bility placed on his shoulders by nature her- 
self. She purposely, not by accident, placed 
certain species of mammals, birds, fish, rep- 
tiles and insects in the forest, decreeing them 
to be a part thereof, their natural home, 
molding and fitting them to live and thrive 
under environmental conditions which she 
purposely provided within forested areas. 

Foresters generally advocate the use of 
forests for recreational purposes. In this 
connection, we cannot overlook the fact that 
wildlife is a magnet which attracts thou- 
sands of visitors, other than hunters and 
anglers, to forest areas, thereby arousing 
widespread public interest in forests and for- 
estry. This naturally, is a distinct aid to the 
forester, a fact which he cannot afford to 
overlook. A forest without an abundance of 
wildlife is to a great many persons a dull, 
uninteresting, desolate place. 

Timber production should, of course, be 
of first importance in forest management, 
and the protection of watersheds should not 
be over looked. Nevertheless, game, fur and 
fish production on a given area should be 
just as great as the quantity of food and 
cover will permit without too much injury to 
timber production. State Game Lands, since 
they are acquired from funds made available 
solely from the sale of hunting licenses, 
should be managed primarily to produce a 
maximum crop of wildlife. Timber produc- 
tion may logically be materially curtailed 
to bring about maximum food and cover 
possibilities; in other words, to establish 
the best possible environmental conditions 
for wildlife. But on State Forests, acquired 
from general State revenues, that is funds 
in reality belonging to the public at large, 
management should be such as to produce 
the greatest good for the greatest number. 


If the theory advanced by a few sports- 
men that game conditions would be improved 
as a result of forest fires was accepted as a 
fact, a most undesirable conflict would arise 
between forest management and the man- 


(Continued on neat page) 
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agement of wildlife resources. Such a condi- 
tion of affairs could not help but result in 
untold disaster to both forest and wildlife 
interests. The theory was advanced mainly 
by hunters primarily interested in deer and, 
fortunately, has never become widespread. 
It is admitted that for a year or so following 
a forest fire succulent sprout growth supplies 
good deer browse, but this slight benefit is 
only temporary, and eventually fires would 
destroy deer browse as well as the prospects 
of a timber crop. Such a short-sighted 
policy could result only in disaster to both. 
Likewise, this distinctly selfish policy would 
be disastrous to small game species such as 
rabbits, ruffed grouse, turkeys, squirrels, ete. 
as well as to streams and fishing. 

Selfishness cannot be contenanced in game 
management, nor in forest management. 
Both interests must work in harmony, one 
with the other, each prepared sympathetic- 
ally to consider the other’s wishes, and to be 
guided in their decisions by practical and 
economically important dictates governing 
each, In this connection, it should readily 
pe admitted that timber is of greater eco- 
nomic importance to the people at large than 
is game, but, too, that game is entitled to 
its rightful place in, and as a part of the 
forest. However, there is ample evidence 
that the tide is turning, since it is evident 
that by far the larger proportion of profes- 
sional foresters now recognize they must 
plan for a game crop, just as they must plan 
for a timber crop. 

Only within the last few years have 
American foresters, meaning foresters as a 
group and not individuals, given much 
thought to the value of woodland wildlife 
in general, and game in particular, and even 
now many have not become throughly game 
conscious. They must do so sooner or later 
or lose their standing in the forestry profes- 
sion. Years of concerted effort was required 
on the part of a comparatively few foresters 
and wildlife enthusiasts to instill in the 
minds of the average forester that a direct 
and valuable relationship existed between 
wildlife and the forest. 


A clear cut indication of the changing at- 
titude of foresters is that a Division of 
Wildlife Management has recently been set 
up in the United States Forest Service. Dr. 
Homer L. Shantz, President of the Univer- 
sity of Arizona, has been appointed as Chief 
of the Division. The Forest Service controls 
millions of acres of federally owned land, 
much of which is potential game territory, 
throughout the United States and its pos- 
sessions. Inestimable quantities of game can 
be produced on such huge areas when placed 
under even reasonably intensive manage- 
ment, 


It is of special interest to note than when 
President Roosevelt recently sent out a call 
for the North American Wildlife Conference, 
he appointed the Chief Forester of the United 
States, F, A. Silcox, to head the committee 
on arrangements. This in itself is a healthy 
indication that wildlife is no longer an or- 
phan child, but is now considered a true and 
lawful member of the forest family. 

At a recent meeting of a Forest Research 
Advisory Council, comprised of foresters 
from New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, and 
Pennsylvania, wildlife in forest management 
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was considered second in importance of more 
than fifty forest research problems placed 
before the council for consideration. Over 
twenty foresters were present. A day or so 
later, the annual winter meeting of the Al- 
legheny Section of the Society of American 
Foresters was held in Harrisburg. This sec- 
tion of the society comprises the States of 
Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, Virginia, 
West Virginia, and Pennsylvania. About 135 
foresters attended the two days sessions. It 
is worthy of note that wildlife, game and 
fish species in particular, came up for dis- 
cussion in connection with many of the pa- 
pers read. These two meetings indicated 
clearly the changing attitude of the forestry 
profession. 

Just recently an article entitled “The 
Enlistment of Club Cooperation” appeared 
in the Service Letter of the Pennsylvania 
Department of Forests and Waters, written 
by District Forester E. F. Brouse. He raises 
the pertinent question as to whether or not 
“sportsmen’s clubs in Pennsylvania actively 
engaged in any kind of a definite forestry 
program are comparatively few? Whether 
there is a trend away from forestry, lack 
of initiative on the part of the clubs, or an 
indifference on the part of the foresters. ....” 
He calls attention to the fact that forestry 
now needs the help of sportsmen’s clubs just 
as much as during the past half a century, 
and intimates that Pennsylvania foresters 
have not been taking advantage of their 
opportunities to work with sportsmen’s clubs. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that 
the forestry movement in this State was 
from its birth given energetic support by 
sportsmen, individually and _ collectively. 
Their help could always be relied upon to 
support legislation intended to further the 
movement and to make the people of the 
State forest-minded. Many Forest, Fish 
and Game Clubs were formed and worked 
tirelessly to place the State in front ranks, 
But, during the past few years, even though 
there has been a great increase in the num- 
ber and membership in sportsmen’s clubs, 
there is an apparent decrease in the number 
carrying a forestry designation. 

This need not necessarily be interpreted 
to mean that sportsmen’s clubs in this State 
have entirely lost interest in the forestry 
movement, for as a matter of fact practically 
all of the larger clubs have a forestry com- 
mittee. However, it seems quite likely that 
these committees are not functioning as 
actively as they did in past years, and if the 
committees are inactive there is, unfortu- 
nately, an apparent lack of interest in the 
club as a whole. The question naturally 
arises as to why there should now be a lack 
of interest. The answer may be that sports- 
men feel their aid is no longer needed, or 
perhaps they are too busily occupied in 
strictly game and fish pursuits. 

Sinee foresters are becoming wildlife con- 
scious the tide is turning, and it now be- 
hooves both interests to work together. 
Sportsmen should again get into harness and 
exert every effort to further a constructive 
forestry program. Likewise, Pennsylvania 
Foresters should as a whole let sportsmen 
know that they realize fully their obligation 
towards fostering a forest game crop as well 
as a timber crop, and in this connection plan 
for an adequate amount of food and cover, 


without which a game crop can not exist. 
The carrying capacity of the forest for game 
is directly dependent on the quantity and 
even distribution of food and cover. 


FROM A SUBSCRIBER 


Having just finished the last issue of 
PENNSYLVANIA GAME News and being imbued 
with that neighborly feeling it always gives 
me, I have gotten up enough nerve to poke 
out a few lines to you. 

“T noticed in yesterday’s paper that an 
eminent columnist said that today’s edi- 
torial pages are so full of bought canned 
goods in the form of syndicated articles by 
doctors, lawyers, and senators that there 
is little room for native eggplants, carrots, 
rutabages, ’taters, green squash, and collards. 
How true this is of the current variety of 
sporting magazines. Of course I realize 
they are written for National circulation, 
but the point that I am trying to bring out 
is, what interests a California sportsman 
has little bearing on what is going on in the 
interests of Pennsylvania sportsmen. PENnnN- 
SYLVANIA GAME News gives to Pennsylvania 
sportsmen first hand information on new 
game laws, latest dope on conservation ac- 
tivities, and news items of timely interest. 


“I have had the good fortune to have 
traveled a bit and am more or less familiar 
with game and conservation efforts in other 
states. I had quail on toast, in the summer 
time, down in old Mexico, where there is 
little or no game laws, mountain trout from 
the snow fed streams of Utah and Colorado, 
and have watched jack rabbits as large as 
dogs on the western plains, but there still 
is no place for me like our own mountains. 


“T am acquainted with a few of your pro- 
tectors in the Coudersport area, a fine bunch 
of boys, full of fun, and a credit to the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. There is 
the one who seems to have the faculty of 
knowing where trouble is and being there, 
the same one whose curiosity landed him 
at the bottom of a well when he was a baby. 
His mother’s frantic screams brought Art 
Logue dashing up on his horse, or tricycle, 
or something. He did a “Tom Mix” into the 
well and came up with George Cross. (He 
still can’t figure whether he should have 
brought him up or not). There is also the 
one who has a penchant for knocking hali- 
fax out of the center of a bull at various 
distances, He and a Scotchman, noted for 
his many and varied stories, took the wrong 
road one night after a pistol match in Brad- 
ford, Pa., and while wandering around, 
caught some pot shooters red handed with a 
deer, enriching the coffers of Pennsylvania 


_ by some couple hundred dollars. 


“In the last couple issues you seem to be 
rather hot and bothered about the game re- 
ports attached to each hunting license, and 
[ think you would get a more accurate count 
of the season’s kill if you could compel each 
sportsman, on applying for his new license, 
to fill out a form listing his last year’s kill, 
before he could get his new license, and leave 
the form at the place where he procured his 
license. Wouldn’t this be a more accurate 
system than the present one?—Art IL 
Dininny, Bradford, Pa. 
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Commission Opens New Training 


School 


By W. C. Shaffer 


All Future Vacancies Will Be Filled by Specially Trained Officers 


he Pennsylvania Game Commission has 

developed a very efficient field staff, com- 
posed of men who are vitally interested in 
wildlife restoration. Apparently nowhere 
else are the game laws better observed, or 
general wildlife administrative activities 
better conducted. 

However as the work of the Commission 
has expanded and the number of hunters has 
doubled, the problems of game administration 
have become increasingly complex, and, 
accordingly, the need for taking up the slack 
between the time new employes are added 
and they develop into efficient, experienced 
workers has become more and more evident. 

The former examination system for select- 
ing regularly employed field personnel was, 
in itself, a decided advance over the methods 
ordinarily in vogue, but has not proved en- 
tirely satisfactory. Due to lack of advanced, 
specialized, and intensive training, the ad- 
ministrative costs, in relation to the results 
obtained, have been excessive. The need for 
a new and more efficient method of handling 
the entire problem has become obvious. 

After months of detailed study, based upon 
the benefits derived from the training school 
for salaried field personnel during the past 
four years, the Commission, with the ap- 
proval of the Governor, has decided to 
launch the first permanent training school 
for student officers in game administration 
in the United States. 


The new method of selecting and training 
such field officers, briefly outlined below, is 
designed : 

1. To assure fully qualified and trained 
officers in all branches of the field service. 

2. To increase general efficiency in game 
protection and management throughout 
the State. 

8. To reduce administrative costs below 
those to be expected when untrained per- 
sonnel is employed. 

With the inauguration of this Game Com- 
mission Training School, all other forms of 
selecting salaried field personnel have been 
abolished, and in the future all permanent 
appointments will be made in the manner 
herein outlined. 

When a student class is to be chosen for 
training, notice of this fact, announcing the 
number of students to be selected, the gen- 
eral qualifications, final date for acceptance 
of applications, ete., will be given through 
the public press, sportsmen’s organizations, 
and other advantageous mediums. 

Any male citizen permanently residing 
within this Commonwealth for a period of 
two (2) years preceding the date of appli- 
cation, who can meet the age, physical and 
moral qualifications set forth in this publi- 
cation, and who is desirous of making game 
protection and management his vocation, is 
invited to submit an application in accord- 
ance with the requirements below: 

Eligible applicants will be divided into 


seven (7) districts, coinciding with the dis- 
tricts in which the Commonwealth is divided 
for administrative purposes, namely: 


Division ‘‘A’’—The counties of: Berks, Bucks, 
Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Lancaster. Lebanon, Le- 
high, Montgomery, Northampton, Philadelphia and 
York. 


Division ‘‘B’’—The counties of: Carbon. Lackawanna, 
Luzerne, Monroe, Pike, Schuylkill, Susquehanna, 
Wayne and Wyoming. 

Division ‘‘C’’—The counties of: Bradford, Columbia, 
Lycoming, Montour, Northumberland, Snyder, Sullivan, 
Tioga and Union. 

Division ‘‘D’’—The counties of: Adams, Bedford, 
Blair. Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, 
Juniata, Mifflin and Perry. 

Division ‘‘E’’—The counties of: Cameron, Centre, 
Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Jefferson, McKean and Potter. 

Division ‘‘F’’—The counties of: Butler, Clarion, 
Crawford, Erie, Forest, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango 
and Warren. 

Division ‘‘G’’—The counties of: Allegheny, Arm- 
strong, Beaver, Cambria, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, 
Somerset, Washington and Westmoreland. 


Those qualifying in a preliminary manner 
will be advised of their eligibility to take a 
competitive written examination to be given 
at the Commission’s headquarters, at Harris- 
burg, Pa., covering the following subjects: 
Geography, history, mathematics, spelling 
and the Game, Fish and Forest laws of 
Pennsylvania. Oral interviews will also be 
included. The student class will be chosen 
from those with the highest average stand- 
ing, and in such equal numbers as may be 
required to organize the student class. 
Classes will be limited each year to the re- 
quirements of the Commission to fill existing 
prospective vacancies. 


All applicants, selected by the above com- 
petitive examinations, will be given a rigid 
physical examination by a registered physi- 
cian appointed by the Board, and will be sub- 
ject also to moral and character investiga- 
tion before final selection. 

Students selected for training will be “‘en- 
listed’ for a period of one (1) year, com- 
missioned as Deputy Game Protectors, and 





receive specialized training at the Game Com- 
mission Training School, situated twenty 
(20) miles north east of Brookville, Jeffer- 
son County, Pa. 

Specialized and technical training at the 
school will cover the subjects briefly out- 
lined below: 


I. General Instruction—2 weeks. This instruction 
will include the history of the Game Commission. its 
objectives, its organization and administrative set-up. 

The physical and industrial geography of the State 
and its inhabitants will be studied. A generalized 
course in natural history, including the fundamentals 
of zoology, botany and other sciences also will be 
offered, 

II. Legal Procedure—4 weeks. This training will 
include all the specialized legal teachings that are 
necessary in the performance of the work, together 
with such practical demonstrations as may be valuable. 

III. General Protection—2 weeks. This course is 
to consist of a thorough working knowledge of all 
the problems found in the administration of the Game 
Laws. and in the application of general wildlife con- 
servation methods, 

IV. Refuges and Lands—2 weeks. Train'ng in this 
respect will include detailed instruction on the acqui- 
sition, development and management of State Game 
Lands and Refuges. 

V. Propagation and Restocking—2 weeks. A practical 
study of the modern methods of propagating game 
birds and game animals, including demonstrations 
thereof on one of the State Game Farms, also the 
most successful methods of restocking game. 

VI. Game Management—2 weeks. This course of in- 
struction will include the elementals of intensive game 
management, and the application thereof, together 
with the latest known methods for improving game 
habitat. Emphasis will be laid upon proper types of 
game food and cover, winter feeding, predator control 
methods, ete. 

VII. Related Instruction, An intensive course of in- 
struction will be given in matters related to police 
work and will include self defense methods, the handl- 
ing of prisoners, etc. The student officers will be kept 
physically fit at all times, 


Specialized training will be intermittent 
with practical field work at seasonable 
periods of the year. Student officers will be 
assigned to various Division Supervisors, and 
reassigned under the supervision of qualified 
District Game Protectors for practical ap- 
plication of the principles taught at the 
school. Rotation of student officers to vari- 

(Continued on page 15) 


Game Protectors Stand Retreat at Training School. 











JUDD TURNER 


Mr. Turner, Deputy Secretary of the 
Game Commission, is highly esteemed both 
by his associates in the department and 
the Sportsmen. He was President of the 
Northwest Division, Pennsylvania Federa- 
tion of Sportsmen’s Clubs and held im- 
portant business and civil administrative 
posts prior to coming to Harrisburg. 


GAME OFFICIALS AID IN FLOOD 
RELIEF 


Field officers of the Game Commission 
throughout the entire state have been re- 
ceiving plaudits of local officials in flood 
stricken areas for the splendid assistance 
they rendered, and are still rendering in this 
great emergency, and the Board is proud of 
the manner in which its employees re- 
sponded. 


They participated in every type of relief 
activity, including rescue work, traffic duty, 
police details, message dispatchers, liaison 
officers, food dispensers, etc. 


The office also contributed its share 
through the personnel of the Division of 
Education and Mr. Gilson Davis, storeroom 
clerk. This Bureau commandeered a truck 
and was on duty with the American Legion 
and Red Cross on rescue and other details 
from Wednesday night until Saturday morn- 
ing. 

Many sportsmen’s organizations also con- 
tributed nobly to the cause, both in man 
power and money. A note from the Pioneer 
Fish and Game Protective Association of 
Allentown, which just reached the Editor 
prior to going to press, states that their club 
unanimously voted a contribution of $10.00 
for the American Red Cross. 

It would take too much time and space 
to recount here the splendid acts performed 
by the personnel of this department and the 
sportsmen generally. Nevertheless, we feel 
that it is only just and fair that their re- 
sponse during such a terrible catastrophe be 
given honorable mention. 

It is unfortunate that certain members of 
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our staff suffered the loss of their homes 
and much of their property, but every effort 
is being made among their fellow employes 
to assist them in their hour of need. 


OUR DEEPEST SYMPATHIES TO: 


Game Protector Liphart, Allegheny County 
whose Father died February 9, 1936. 

Frank R. Agnew, Title Abstracter, Bureau 
of Refuges and Lands, whose Wife died, Feb- 
ruary 22, 1936. 

John A. Hopkins, Game Refuge Keeper, 
Warren County, in the loss of his Mother, 
February 4, 1936. 

The entire Department mourns the pass- 
ing away of Deputy E. F. Dougherty on 
March 2. Mr. Dougherty was a_ splendid 
deputy and will be greatly missed in Del- 
aware County. 


CONVALESCING 


We are glad to learn that Game Protector 
Philip Melching of Lebanon County and 
Merrill D. Swartzfager, Deputy Game Pro- 
tector, Venango County are improving nicely. 
They were injured on duty during December. 
They would like to hear from their brother 
officers and sportsmen friends. 

Our Special investigators, Baum, Pinker- 
ton, Heffelfinger, Britton and Tom Bell, have 
made many “Bounty fraud artists,” and il- 
legal fur dealer’s “pay the penalty” since 
they have been engaged in this work. Splen- 
did! They are still at it. Give them a hand 
if they call on you. 


PROSECUTIONS 
Field officers cleared up 271 prosecutions 
in January, mostly unsettled deer cases, 
There were also numerous illegal trapping 
cases. Penalties deposited, February, 1936, 
$7903.19. 


GAME COMMISSION ANNOUNCES 
REORGANIZATION 
Transfers of Field Officers will benefit 
entire State 
The Board announced on April 3d, with 


the approval of the Governor, the reassign- 
ment of its seven Division Game Super- 
visors, and the transfer of a number of 
other field officers as a part of the general 
reorganization of its field force. 

Heretofore too few of the field officers 
have had sufficient state-wide experience to 
fit them for higher supervisory positions, 
and by transferring the Division Super- 
visors improved administration will be as- 
sured in all of the seven major regions, All 
of the Supervisors will be fully capable to 
cope with any sectional problems unlike 
those found in the division to which they 
were heretofore assigned. 

The Commission has felt for some time 
that the appointment of Assistant District 
Game Protectors in some of the counties is 
not the most economical and efficient system. 
All of these positions have been abolished 
and the appointees reclassified as Travelling 
Game Protectors, now becoming “Flying 
Squadrons” working under the direct con- 
trol of the Division Supervisors. Hereto- 


fore many of the Divisions have not had an 
DIVISION GAME SUPERVISORS IN HARRISBURG FOR CONFERENCE 
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Front row, left to right: Rollin Hefilefinger, Division “G”’, M. E. Sherman, Division 


“EK”, J. B. Ross, Division ‘‘C’’, 


H. T. Englert, Division “F’’, 


Second row: left to 


right: W. J. Davis, Division “D’’, F. A. Myers, Division ‘“‘A’’, W. C. Shaffer. Director 
of Protection, W. M. Cramer, Supt. of Training School, and J. C. Gilford, Division “B”’. 
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equalized or sufficiently mobile unit of 
trained officers available to cope with local 
problems that arise from time to time. By 
transferring a portion of the Travelling 
Game Protectors this improvement has been 
accomplished. 

The genera] reorganization plan in con- 
junction with the Training School, will im- 
prove game protection throughout the State. 

All transfers become effective at once. 
The Division Supervisors and their reas- 
signments are as follows: 


‘Ww. M. Cramer, West Lawn, former supervisor of 
Division ‘‘A,’’ assigned as Superintendent of the Train- 
ing School in Jefferson County. 

F. A. Myers, Shippensburg, Division ‘‘D’’ to Division 
‘*a,’’ with headquarters near Reading. 

W. J. Davis. Williamsport, Division ‘‘C’’ to Division 
“f,"’ with headquarters at Huntingdon. 

J. B. Ross, Greensburg, temporarily in charge of 
Division ‘‘G’’ transferred to Division ‘‘C,’’ with head- 
quarters at Williamsport. 

H. T. Englert, Coudersport, Division ‘‘E’’ to Division 
“F,’? with headquarters at Franklin. 

J. C. Gilford, Oil City, Division ‘‘F” 
“B,’’ with headquarters at Wilkes-Barre, 

M. E. Sherman, Chinchilla, Division ‘‘B’’ to Division 
“B,’’ with headquarters at Emporium. 

Rollin Heffelfinger, former District Game Protector, 
Honesdale, Wayne County, has been promoted as a 
Supervisor and assigned to Division ‘‘G,’’ with head- 
quarters near Pittsburgh. 


Reclassifications and Assignments 


The following officers have been reclassi- 
fied and reassigned as indicated. 


R. D. Reed, Reading, former Acting Game Protector, 
Berks County, as Assistant Superintendent of the 
Training School. 

M. J. Golden, Jessup, Pa., reclassified as Travelling 
Game Protector and assigned temporarily as Acting 
Game Protector, Berks County, with headquarters at 
Reading. 

G. C. Hubler, reclassified as Travelling Game Pro- 
tector and transferred from Gordon to Tamaqua, 

M. R. Miller. reclassified as Travelling Game Pro- 
tector and transferred to Hawley from Damascus. Mr. 
Miller will be temporarily in charge of Wayne County. 

T. T. Schafer, reclassified as Travelling Game Pro- 
tector and relocated at Gouldsboro from Faupack. 

W. W. Ohlman, White Haven, reclassified as Travel- 
ling Game Protector and to be located at White Haven. 

M. L. Hagenbuch, Jersey Shore, reassigned as 
Travelling Game Protector to Shamokin. 

Leroy Gleason, Williamsport, reclassified as Travel- 
ling Game Protector and transferred to Jersey Shore. 

Cc. F. Walker, Assistant District Game Protector, 
Beavertown, reclassified as District Game Protector in 
charge of Snyder County. 

8. H. Price, Assistant District Game Protector, pro- 
moted to District Game Protector, Huntingon County, 
with headquarters at Shade Gap. 

Isaac Baumgardner. Game Refuge Keeper, White 
Pine, reclassified as Travelling Game Protector, with 
headquarters at Mt. Union, Huntingdon County. 

Herman Fisher, Travelling Game Protector, Reeds- 
ville, will remain as Acting Game Protector, Perry 
County, finally taking over the duties of a Travelling 
Game Protector, with headquarters at Mifflintown. 

G. D. Bretz, Boiling Springs, reclassified as Travel- 
ling Game Protector and relocated at Shippensburg. 

W. G. Lane, Game Refuge Keeper, Huntingdon 
County, reclassified as Travelling Game Protector and 
relocated at McConnellsburg. 

W. D. Denton. Madera, Assistant District Game 
Protector, reclassified as Travelling Game Protector 
and relocated at Fhilipsburg. 

W. D. Foote, Roulette, Assistant District Game Pro- 
tector, reclassified as Travelling Game Protector and 
relocated at Port Allegany. 

A. C. Besecker, Mt. Poconc, Assistant District Game 
Protector, reclassified as Travelling Game Protector 
and relocated at Charleroi, Washington County, 


Reclassifications Only 
Following are reclassifications from As- 
sistant Game Protectorship to Travelling 
Game Protectors, without change of head- 


quarters: 


C. Case, Troy 

M. Pinkerton, Muncy 

E. Couse, DuBois 

W. Keppler, Titusville 

. J. Updegraff, Shippenville 


Relocations 
The following Travelling Game Protec- 
tors have been transferred to the locations 


given below: 
B. J. Davis, Renovo. 


to Division 


MoO 


to Elizabethtown, Lancaster 


8. B. Reed, St. Mary’s to Johnsonburg, Elk County. 

G. L. Norris, Butler to Grove City, Mercer County 

W. B. McClarin, Ebensburg to Cherry Tree, Indiana 
County. 
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Part of the 6700 Cock Ringneck Pheasants which are being shipped from State 
Game Farms for liberation this spring. 


F 
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Only the best quality birds are being restocked this season. 


The Board’s new policy 


will be based on quality rather than quantity production. 


6700 RINGNECKS RELEASED 


The liberation throughout the State of 
many increased thousands of full-grown, 
Ringneck cock pheasants by the Pennsyl- 
vania Board of Game Commissioners marks 
the beginning of a new game propagation 
policy, looking toward maximum reproduc- 
tion in the wild of pheasants liberated from 
the State Game Farms. 

Upwards of 6700 cock birds, all splendid 
specimens of the Ringneck pheasant, are 
being shipped from the State Game Farms 
for liberation by District Game Protectors 
through the Commonwealth. These male 
birds are being released to establish a better 
mating balance with the many hens now in 
the wild, and represent a vast increase over 
the number liberated last year. 

Due to the Commission’s new policy of 
holding matured birds over the winter at 
the farms for Spring liberation, tremen- 
dous losses from severe winter weather and 
destructive floods were avoided. Thousands 
of birds were wintered at the farms this 
year with less than normal loss. 

It is reported that many of the leading 
sportsmen’s associations, particularly those 
in the heavily hunted pheasant counties, 
have expressed approval of the Commission’s 
new policy. Many of them predict that in 
spite of the past disastrous winter, this 
policy will result in a considerable increase 
in the number of pheasants. 


STATE GAME BIRDS TAKE 
PRIZES AT SPORTSMEN’S SHOW 

The Fish and Game Commissions jointly 
displayed a very attractive exhibit at the 
Sportsmen’s Motor Boat Show in Philadel- 
phia, at which over one hundred thousand 
persons were present. 

The Pennsylvania Game Commission dis- 
played five different species of game birds 
at the annual Game Bird Show held in con- 
junction with the Sportsmen’s Motor Boat 
Show in Philadelphia last month, including 
ringnecked pheasants, bobwhite quails, Cali- 
fornia Valley quails, Hungarian partridges, 
and Mongolian pheasants. The Pennsylvania 
ringnecks and bobwhites took special prizes 
for being the best in the show. Missouri 
took first place for displaying the best Mon- 
golians. Over one hundred and fifty birds 
were exhibited, 

The judges of the special classes were Mr. 
Tom Ray, noted Game Breeder and Game 
Keeper from New York, and Mr. Clarence 
N. Keleher, Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. Keleher 
is the Game Management Expert for the 
Clark estates of that section. Mr. Ray, who 
is one of the best known game breeders in 
America, is at present the Game Superinten- 
dent for the Robert Gray Estate in New 
York. Mr. Charles W. Wessell, Chief of the 
Division of Propagation and Game Farms 
of Pennsylvania Game Commission, helped 
judge the various other classes. 
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CONTROL THE CROW 


IGHT now is the time to help reduce the 
crow population. 

These black marauders, when present in 
large numbers, are a serious menace to small 
game, particularly game birds, whose nests, 
eggs, and young they destroy whenever they 
find them. They also destroy the nests of 
young rabbits and levy a heavy toll on the 
farmers’ chicks in the spring. 

In the Southern counties crows are abund- 
ant the year round and during the winter the 
birds congregate in great flocks at favorite 
roosts: these are the places at which sports- 
men should concentrate in an effort to thin 
out their numbers. 

Crow campaigns as instituted by some 
sportsmen’s associations are to be encouraged 
when properly regulated. A practical way of 
earrying on such a campaign is to establish 
contests wherein two or more teams com- 
pete in friendly rivalry. Contests of this 
sort offer the finest kind of sport and some 
organizations open the contests to their far- 
mer friends to bring about the friendly re- 
lation between these two groups which is so 
highly desirable. 

Many worthwhile prizes are awarded in a 
competition of this sort, most of them do- 
nated by local sporting goods dealers and 
other merchants. A popular system now in 
vogue among certain sportsmen’s groups is 
to solicit local merchants for prizes and. then 
capture, band and release a like number of 
crows, the individual killing of such a banded 
bird being awarded the prize indicated on 
the band to which it applies. 

This interest on the part of sportsmen to 
curb the crow is looked upon with great 
favor by landowners and is going a long way 
toward cementing friendship between the 
sportsman and farmer. 

The Ellwood Rod and Gun Club, Ellwood 
City, recently inaugurated an eight-month 
campaign to eliminate crows and other pred- 
ators. The first half of the contest began 
February 1 and ends May 1, and the second 
half begins June 1 and ends September 1. 
This organization is releasing a great many 
banded crows and any person killing one is 
given a cash reward of $1.00. Shotgun shells 
are also awarded for the killing of unprotect- 
ed hawks and owls, stray house cats, foxes 
and weasels. 

In some states, especially prepared bombs 
are planted or dropped at roosts from air- 
planes and in this manner thousands of crows 
are humanely killed. 

The Everett Chapter of the Izaak Walton 
League of America also conducted a crow 
shooting contest recently. They got local mer- 
chants and business men interested and as 
a result secured 34 prizes ranging anywhere 
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parts. To further stimulate interest the mem- 
bers caught and banded 34 crows, applying 
a prize to each crow killed. Three were killed 
during the contest, the prizes awarded be- 
ing a .22 rifle, $5.00 in cash and $5.00 in 
trade. Two teams were chosen and they 
went at it nip and tuck, but when the contest 
was over everybody was so mixed up on the 
count that they called it a draw. 208 crows 
were killed. 

The Chapter plans to put on another con- 
test this spring when some more worthwhile 
prizes will be added. 

Crows are the greatest menace to wildlife 
when they are rearing their young, and 
sportsmen’s associations are urged to extend 
their campaigns throughout the spring and 
Summer months and to kill as many young 
crows in their nests as possible. 
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WOULD PROTECT FUR-BEARERS 


The Marten, Fisher, Wolverine and Otter, 
North America’s four most valuable fur 
animals from the standpoint of the individual 
pelts, are in a precarious status, according 
to a recent announcement by Ira N. Ga- 
brielson, Chief of the Biological Survey, who 
advocates a closed season on these animals 
for a period of at least five years in order to 
increase the breeding stock. 





The Shawnee Conservation Association 
and the Roaring Spring School Board 
jointly constructed a skeet layout and trap 
and rifle range on the athletic field of the 
aforementioned school, They also estab- 
lished an indoor rifle range in the basement 
of their New Community Building. 





Above are sportsmen who helped eliminate a lot of stray dogs which were chasing 


deer last winter. 


Bethlehem; M. D. Parsons and A. L. Bachman of Hellertown. 


Standing, left to right: C., E. Mengel and Dr. D. J. Ganey of 


Kneeling: H. G. C. 


Hoffert, J. R. Bachman of Hellertown and R. C. Weaver of Bethlehem with some of 
the deer killed by dogs. The eighth member was J. P. Young of Bethlehem who took 


the photo. 


TIE UP YOUR DOGS 

Stray, half-wild dogs, as well as those left 
to run at large by irresponsible owners, are 
a serious menace to deer and other wildlife, 
and every effort should be made to remove 
the stray animals and to capture and tie up 
the others. 

During the past few weeks hundreds of 
deer were killed by half-starved canines. 
Photographs of some of these tragedies ap- 


from sporting goods and groceries to car pear elsewhere in this issue. Sportsmen’s 
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associations and others interested are urged 
to cooperate with state agencies in an effort 
to put a stop to their depredations. 

It is fully as important to keep dogs tied 
up at this time of the year as it is during 
the nesting and breeding season for game. 
Deer, rabbits and other creatures, weakened 
and emaciated by the severe winter, are un- 
able to escape when pursued by dogs made 
increasingly bold and ferocious by the pangs 
of hunger, 
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A TRIBUTE TO A DOG 
BY THE EDITOR 


Those of us who are field trial enthusiasts 
mourn the loss of a great favorite—Marietta 
Joe,” owned by Dr, E. K. Tingley of Mari- 
etta, Pa. 


The Doctor, in writing me soon after the 
famous pointer died said: 


**Joe’s’ loss to me is like the loss of a 
dear friend or one of the family. I may have 
other good dogs but I will never have another 
‘Joe’. He knew me and had a great deal of 
respect for me and functioned beautifully 
for me on many occasions. ‘Joe’ is gone but 
I have many beautiful trophies and an oil 
painting of him, and his memory will always 
be with me. 

“He was bred by Mr. G. A. Coffey, La- 
thonia, Georgia, and his outstanding blood 
lines were Ch. ‘Comanche Frank’ through 
Ch. ‘John Protector’, Ch. ‘Tom Doone’ and 
Ch. ‘Manitoba Rap’. He was a great young 
dog and when seventeen months old he had 
been placed four times in field trials; once 
in an all-age stake, and had won on the 
bench five points toward his championship. 
At Medford a few weeks later I refused two 
offers for a thousand dollars and one for 
fifteen hundred dollars for this good young 
pointer. I was asked if I would accept 
twenty-five hundred dollars but stated he 
was rot for sale at any price. I had bought 
‘Joe’ for one hundred dollars from Mr. 
Raymond Hoagland of Rumson Farm 
Kennels. He owned ‘Joe’s’ sire, Ch. ‘Dapple 
Joe’, ‘Joe’ had a rather checkered career 
from his derby year on, having fallen into 
the hands of a trainer who had other dogs 
further along and he gave very little atten- 
tion to ‘Joe’. He nearly died in the south 
from hook worm infestation, and every time 
he was sent away from home, with but one 
exception, he came back looking ready for 
dog heaven. Each time I brought him back 
to good health and succeeded in winning 
many places with him in Amateur Field 
Trials. When he was good he was almost 
unbeatable, but he was high strung and apt 
to err, and when he would err it was any- 
body’s dog race but ‘Joe’ was out—he 
would misbehave and act more like a puppy 
than a traired dog.” 





NATIONAL WALTONIAN 
CONVENTION 


April 16, 17 and 18 are the dates 
for the National Convention of the 
Izaak Walton League of America, Inc., 
to be held in the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Highlights of the meeting will 
include discussion of means of con- 
trolling stream pollution, with particu- 
lar emphasis on the water pollution 
bill introduced in Congress by Senator 
Augustine Lonergan of Connecticut, on 
February 7. Incidentally, this bill was 
prepared by Grover Ladner of Penn- 
Sylvania. 

The livestock versus game interests 
on the public domain lands of the West 
also will be discussed, as well as ways 
to aid the new Wildlife Federation in- 
augurated at the Wildlife Conference 
in Washington. 
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There is a great deal more to be said about 
“Marietta Joe’, his campaigns and his tro- 
phies, but we do not have space, unfortunate- 
ly, to recount them. 


FROM THE FIELD 


Game Protector Bruce Yeager of North- 
umberland County outlined in a recent talk 
some interesting notes on the game feeding 
done in that section: 14,770 lbs. of ear corn 
and 9900 lbs. of scratch grain were purchased 
at a cost of $288.00. The cost of distribut- 
ing it amounted to $500.00. The game fed, 
carefully checked as to numbers at the va- 
rious feeders, included 2370 ringnecks, 1123 
Hungarian partridges and 340 bobwhite 
quail. Hundreds of squirrels and rabbits 
also were fed. The cost of the game birds 
thus saved, should the Game Commission 
have had to replace them is as follows: 
2370 ringnecks, $7100.00; 1123 Hungarian 
partridges, $5615.00; and 340 bobwhites, 
$680.00, a total of $13,450.00. 


Game Refuge Keeper, Elmer Pilling, stated 
the following: 

I have just located 56 deer, 50 grouse and 
many squirrels in Big-fill Hollow on an area 
of about 25 acres. 





The above photo of Bucks with antlers 
locked, submitted by George W. Cross. 


WATERFOWL CONDITIONS IN 
CANADA 


Waterfowl breeding conditions throughout 
Canada in 1935 were better than they were 
during the previous six years, according to 
Hoyes Lloyd, Supervisor of Wild Life Pro- 
tection, National Parks of Canada. 


John B. Yellig of Pittsburgh killed a buek 
which had two antlers on the left side. Mr. 
Yellig, by the way, is a real old-timer, He 
is 74 years old and was author and sponsor 
of a bill which was enacted back in 1903 li- 
censing unnaturalized foreign-born residents 
$15.00 for the privilege of hunting. 


Raymond Price of Cresco owns a dog that 
caught a wildeat and killed it. 


Refuge Keeper Hugh Baker of Tioga Coun- 
ty on his weekly report states: “KE. N. 
Jenks, Ansonia, reports that eight grouse 
have come to a spring near his home nearly 
every day this winter to eat watercress.” 
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Summary Sheet of Bounty Claims Allowed 
On Noxious Animals During the 
Month of February, 1936 








Wild Gray Gos- 








Counties Cats Foxes hawks Weasels Amounts 
Atotee -6F 3. 5G: . 0 17 0 161 $ 229.00 
Allegheny ........ 0 4 0 74 90.00 
Armetroig ....... 0 21 0 273 357.00 
ee eae rs ee 0 0 0 48 43.00 
Reifed = 555.522 46 0 201 385.00 
es ae 0 28 0 475 587.00 
Re Pe 0 5 0 144 164.00 
Besaford © s.455.<.. 0 33 0 330 462.00 
are. ee 0 84 0 423 559.00 
Maer... taeavess 0 20 0 267 347.00 
Came -.n550 1 27 0 266 889.00 
Cee ey ss 1 20 0 8 103.00 
oe EE ae ob 0 11 0 67 111,00 
co SR ee Weep er 1 28 0 117 244.00 
a 0 8 0 362 394.00 
Cente . eae os 0 9 0 215 251.00 
Clearfleld =... 0 41 0 336 500.00 
Chee  .ivaseea 1 34 0 35 186.00 
oo) a 20 0 216 296.00 
Crawfer@ §....:... 0 6 0 549 578.00 
Cumberland... 0 7 0 134 162.00 
De Swiss 0 15 0 146 206.00 
Deleware 5.43... 0 1 0 95 99.00 
We nc hone keene 0 13 0 90 142.00 
pS SR Reeerwenen fe 0 0 0 368 368.00 
Wareite: © oo scadeunt 2 51 0 283 517.00 
a, Ree coe 0 1 0 119 123.00 
Franklin ........ 0 20 0 148 228.00 
Pua sc ees 3 16 0 52 146.00 
Cee oe eeke eek 0 11 0 43 87.00 
Huntingdon _.......... 1 42 3 161 359.00 
Re > een a seek 0 22 0 330 418.00 
eer 0 15 0 177 237.00 
Pr or tee 0 12 0 71 119.00 
Lackawanna ee 0 92 136.00 
Lancaster ........ 0 22 1 446 539.00 
LOwWFORG@. ov. 6 s4.. 0 0 0 76 76.00 
FARR k..  c aes 0 5 0 93 113.00 
NS ae 0 5 0 121 141.00 
RN. ho seen 1 36 1 326 490.00 
LYGOURUMR kk cue 0 68 0 112 384.00 
Memeem lg. ww ees 0 7 1 91 124.00 
ok 5s emits 0 2 0 201 209.00 
PE Sho cavnn ede 0 18 0 58 130.00 
ee os 0 20 3 187 282.00 
Montgomery _....... 0 11 0 340 384.00 
Monte? S05 s5io:03 0 1 0 72 76.00 
Northampton shen 4 0 170 186.00 
Northumberland es ae 18 0 182 254.00 
Puety. paeaven. 5 8 28 1 123 240.00 
Philadelphia ...... 0 6 0 31 55.00 
Peme. Saati. 2 35 2 74 254.00 
Wattet- «Gases. 0 6 1 18 47.00 
| Caer ear 0 51 0 374 578.00 
MupGer Sates. cscs 0 7 0 66 94.00 
Bowmmemnee 205 6.68 oe 0 38 0 363 515.00 
ee ge Pee eee 0 16 1 65 134.00 
Susquehanna ..... 0 50 0 160 360.00 
TUNG kk Tes hetiew 1 23 0 113 220.00 
Union Pps si INS 0 15 0 31 91.00 
Vememine © is os 00 0 6 1 182 211.00 
Warren 0 2 0 140 148.00 
Washington 0 7 9 108 136.00 
Wihtnt . cawcscisees 0 48 1 62 259.00 
Westmoreland 2 16 0 474 568.00 
Wyeuslag: ). éaa%s- 1 31 0 166 305.00 
Weem . céenideent. 0 24 0 450 546.00 

TOTALS 16 1,275 16 12,346 $17,766.00 


Total number of ‘claims 5,542, 





The annual stag banquet of the Allegheny 
County Sportsmen’s League will be held in 
the ballroom of the William Penn Hotel, 
Thursday, April 20, the principal speaker 
being J. N. (Ding) Darling. 


BOY SCGUTS WILL LEARN TO 
SHOOT 


Experienced marksmen have volunteered 
to teach Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts and Camp- 
Fire Girls the art of rifle shooting at their 
respective camping grounds. A number of 
the camps have rifle ranges installed. Camp 
Delmont, near Somneytown, one of the larg- 
est Boy Scout camps in Pennsylvania, has a 
splendid range. Some of the camps are af- 
filiated with the National Rifle Association. 

Many of the gun clubs in the State are in- 
stalling rifle ranges, the small-bore rifle be- 
ing used. The sport is quite fascinating and 
very economic. 
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Left to right: Upper row—kR. F. Bigony, caretaker of Lucullus Hunting Lodge, Potter Co., with 
tame spike buck. Results of crow shoot of Everett Chapter, I. W. L. A. ‘Cutie’, tame spike buck 
“kissing” caretaker shown previously. Second row: Feeding committee, Duryea Camp 208, United 
Sportsmen. Barrel feeder erected by Alfred McCarty, Barree. Boy Scouts of Ebensburg feeding game. 
Third row: Warren Faust of Weatherly with trophy. Wild turkeys found dead during heavy snows, 
Dale Arner and James Horn, Weissport, at feeding shelter. Bottom row: Two juvenile game feeders. 
Deputy Harold R. Jones of Linglestown fed game via old Dobbin and sleigh. Crow trap constructed 
by Old Town Sportsmen's Association, 
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Top to Bottom: First row—Lewis D. McBeth, Cranesville, with trophy taken near Sheffield, Warren 
County. Future sportsmen in the making. Pathway between high rocks in Potter County. 

Second Row: Members of Lone Camp, Lycoming County and trophies. Dale Dickenson of Auburn, 
Indiana, with nice black bear killed in Pennsylvania last season. Leanard Wetzel of Erie, with bear 
killed near Kellettville, Forest County, after he trailed it for 8 hours. Watching the large hawk mi- 
gration on Hawk Mountain, near Drehersville, Schuylkill Co. 

Third Row: Jimmy Brown of Wellsboro with black bear. Members of Troop 78, Halifax Boy Scouts 


ready for the trail. Large black bear killed by a Canton hunter whose name and address we would 
like to have. 
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The Proposed Federal Control of Stream 
Pollution Lonergan Bill S-3958 


By Grover C. Ladner 


Deputy Attorney General of Pennsylvania 


his important piece of legislation is the 
result of the findings of the Secretary of 
War Dorn-Senator Lonergan conference 
which was held at Washington December 6, 
#1934. It was a conference attended by the 
outstanding experts and leaders of the 
country on the subject of stream pollution. 
The complete report of proceedings of the 
conference is to be found in Senate Docu- 
ment No. 16 of the Seventhy-Fourth Con- 
gress, and is well worth the perusal of any- 
.6nhe interested in the subject. 

The findings of that conference were con- 
densed by the writer in the course of an ad- 
dress to the American Game Conference into 
the following proposition: 

First, that pure water, next to air, is the 
most absolute necessity of life. Stream pol- 
lution abatement is not a mere luxury to be 
ranked with what might be called comfort 
improvements such as new roads, bridges, 
public buildings and the like, but it is so 
absolute a necessity that to temporize longer 
with the problem is to court national dis- 
aster, 

Second, the very worst stream pollution is 
to be found in the great interstate waterways 
and their tributaries. Therefore it has ceased 
to be a mere matter of local interest. It has 
become a matter of national concern. 

Third, that industrial pollution and munici- 
pal sewage pollution must be attacked as a 
single problem and at the same time. Tax- 
payers will spend no money to clean public 
streams which industries continue to use as 
private sewers. 

Fourth, that the most effective argument 
that industrial polluters advance against en- 
forcement of anti-pollution laws by their 
states is the plea that they should not be put 
at a competitive disadvantage with industries 
located in other states that fail to act. While 
this argument is more plausible than sound, 
it is very effective with the public. It causes 
confusion and hesitation, which weakens the 
drive for strict enforcement in any State. 

Fifth, that both municipalities and indus- 
tries very generally plead lack of funds. 

Summarized, these propositions demand a 
new approach to the problem, and a plan 
which would meet the following require- 
ments: (a) Provide uniformity of enforce- 
ment, bearing down equally on industries as 
well as municipalities irrespective of loca- 
tion; (b) provide for immediate installation 
of sewage disposal plants and trade waste 
treatment works by furnishing funds for 
both, and (c) provide a watershed pollution 
control irrespective of state boundaries. 

Obviously, these requirements can only be 
met through the intervention of the Federal 
Government. If it does intervene, a central 
authority must be set up or powers conferred 
upon some existing agency to conduct the 
following activities: 





1 To attempt through state co-operation 
to obtain uniformity of state laws, proced- 
ures and enforcement of water pollution 
preventive and corrective measures. 

2 To assist the proper state agency in 
the studies necessary to determine the ex- 
tent of the pollution of any waters within 
the state, to establish standards of purity of 
these waters and to determine the necessary 
eorrective measures for attaining these 
standards. 


Photo Courtesy Pennsylvania Angler. 

Let us keep our streams pure so that 
those who come after us may enjoy even 
better sport than we did. 

3 ‘To direct that studies be made by exist- 
ing agencies of the Federal Government 
qualified to make such studies of such inter- 
State watersheds as appear necessary, and 
to finance these studies. 

4 To determine from the studies the area 
of each interstate watershed to be’ estab- 
lished as a water pollution abatement dis- 
trict, to be known thereafter as the sanitary 
water district, and to set up for that district 
standards of purity and minimum require- 
ments as to treatment of polluting material 
before the same is discharged into the waters 
thereof. 

5 To create for each sanitary water dis- 
trict so established by the National Board a 


sanitary water district board to the number 
to be determined by the National Board, such 
boards to be given authority to require abate- 
ment and prevention of all water pollution 
within the area of the district, to require in- 
stallation of such sewage disposal plants and 
such treatment works for industrial works 
as may be necessary to cleanse, protect and 
safeguard the purity of the waters within 
the district, and to arrange for the necessary 
financing and construction of the required 
sewage disposal plants and treatment works 
of industrial waste by offering Government 
loans. 

In conformity to those findings, there was 
drafted the Lonergan Bill, Senate Bill 3958, 
the provisions of which may be summarized 
as follows: 

Section 1 makes the National Resources 
Committee, now existing under executive 
order, a permanent establishment, and pro- 
vides that its membership shall be composed 
of Secretaries of War, Interior, Treasury. 
Agriculture, Commerce and Labor, the Fed- 
eral Emergency Relief Administrator, all 
serving without additional compensation, and 
three other members to be appointed by the 
President, with the consent of the Senate, 
to receive salary. The term of office of the 
appointive members is for six years, and 
provision is made that vacancies shall not 
all happen at once, but one of the appointive 
members will be appointed every two years, 
The chairman of the committee is to be desig- 
nated by the President. 

Section 2 gives this committee power, in 
addition to the duties prescribed by executive 
order of June 7, 1935, to appoint and fix com- 
pensation of officers and employes, and to 
make expenditures necessary for carrying out 
the functions under the act. The committee 
shall make a full report to Congress at the 
beginning of each regular session. 

Section 3 directs the committee to co-op- 
erate with the state stream pollution abate- 
ment agencies, with the view of coordinating 
activities of the several states in this re- 
~ard to encourage enactment of uniform state 
laws on the subject, to encourage compacts 
between the several states on the subject and 
to make studies, surveys and experiments 
necessary to determine the need for and de- 
vise methods for carrying out preventive and 
corrective methods relating to water pollu- 
tion in the several states. The committee is 
authorized to act as a clearing house, The 
committee is also authorized to collect and 
disseminate information to make available 
to state agencies the results of its studies 
and surveys, to assign experts in its employ 
to assist and advise state agencies without 
charge to the states, to make and arrange 
loans for construction of sewage disposal 
plants and trade waste treatment works. 
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Section 4 gives the consent of Congress 
to any two or more states that enter into 
agreements or compacts not in conflict with 
the law of the United States for the preven- 
tion and abatement of water pollution. 


Section 5 directs the committee, insofar 
as practical in making its studies and sur- 
veys, to make use of information already 
gained by similar studies. 

Section 6 provides for the establishment of 
sanitary water districts. The committee is 
directed “as soon as practical” to divide 
continental United States into districts 
known as Sanitary water districts. These 
districts are to conform so far as practical 
to areas of watersheds not wholly contained 
within the boundaries of one state. The com- 
mittee is authorized to fix the standards of 
purity for the waters of each such district 
and to establish minimum requirements as 
to treatment of polluting material before it is 
discharged into the waters and to promul- 
gate regulations concerning such discharges. 

Section 7. District Boards. The committee 
is directed to appoint a district board for 
each sanitary water district and is author- 
ized to fix the terms of office and the compen- 
sation of such members. The committee is 
compelled to select not less than three-fourths 
of the members of each district board from 
the bona fide residents of the district, and 
to apportion them as nearly equally as pos- 
sible among the states comprising such dis- 
trict. The duty of the district boards is de- 
fined by the act to be: 

(1) To prevent the pollution of waters 
by voluntary methods insofar as 
practical. 

(2) To investigate the advisability of 
making loans or grants for construc- 
tion of sewage or trade waste treat- 
ment works and to make recommen- 
dation thereon to the committee. 

(3) To institute proceedings for the pre- 
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vention and abatement of water pol- 
lution in the district. 

Section 8. Loans and grants. The National 
Committee is authorized to make loans or 
grants, or both, to the states and political 
subdivisions for sewage disposal plants and 
also to make loans to persons or corporations 
for construction, enlargement or improvement 
of trade waste treatment works. These are 
subject to the following limitations: 

(1) Loans or grants may be made only 
upon request or recommendation of 
the state agency or the district 
board, 

(2) Grants are not to be made beyond 
a fixed percentage of the cost of la- 
bor and materials employed. 

Section 9. Injunction proceedings for the 
abatement of pollution. Section 9 enables the 
district board or the National Committee to 
enforce compliance where voluntary methods 
fail. This important section recites that, 
pursuant to the powers of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to regulate interstate commerce and 
navigation, to alter the admiralty and mari- 
time law, to give due effect to the Migratory 
Bird Treaty and protect the fisheries. Con- 
gress declares that the discharge or deposit 

‘ff any substance, whether solid, gaseous or 
liquid, into the navigable waters of the 
United States, or into any stream from which 
the same may float or be washed into such 
waters in violation of the regulations of the 
committee, if such waste or substance is in- 
jurious to public health, domestic animals, 
fowl, fish, shell-fish or other aquatic life, 
migratory water-fowl or other wild game, or 
impairs in any manner the utility of such 
water for navigation purposes, is against the 
publie policy of the United States and a com- 
mon and a public nuisance. It directs the 
United. States Attorney to bring an action 
to prevent or abate such nuisance in the 
name of the United States in the Federal 
Court, when requested to do so by the Na- 
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tional Resources Committee or the district 
board of a sanitary water district. 

Section 10 safeguards the right of any per- 
son or public body to bring actions for dam- 
ages which they may now have on account of 
water pollution. 


The outstanding features of this bill are: 

(1) It makes for uniformity. 

(2) It enables the fixing of standards 
based upon the needs of the particular water- 
shed involved. 

(3) It affords a clearing house for existing 
state agencies. 

(4) It encourages voluntary co-operation 
and compliance by such polluters as recog- 
nize their public duty, and gives power to 
compel obedience of such as refuse or neglect 
their public duty. At the same time, it sup- 
plies the long-felt need of enabling the pol- 
luter to comply with the decrees by loans 
and grants in the case of public communities 
and by loans in the case of private polluters. 

As pointed out in a statement of Senator 
Lonergan when he introduced the bill: “The 
problem of pollution, as of all conservation 
work, is not simply a matter of favoring a 
few hundred sportsmen by saving a few thou- 
sand wild ducks, fish or other wildlife, but 
is a problem of vital interest to our public 
health.” He then quoted from a national 
health authority, the late Doctor Theobald 
Smith, to the effect that we must destroy 
water pollution or it will destroy us. 

It is to be hoped that every right thinking 
citizen, be he industrialist, conservationist 
or sportsman, will join in the movement of 
enabling the nation to save itself from de- 
struction. 

It will be helpful if all citizens and civic 
organizations send a letter, endorsing and ap- 
proving the bill, to their United States Sena- 
tor and to their Congressman, and send a 
copy thereof to the Honorabie Augustine Lon- 
ergan, United States Senator. 





(Continued from page 7) 
ous sections of the State on field assignments 
will be practiced, so that sectional problems 
may be studied. 

Students, who successfully complete the 
entire course of school and field training. 
will be appointed to the various existing 
vacancies in field service without regard to 
the county from which they were recruited, 
and shall be subject to transfer at the dis- 
cretion of the Board. In the event existing 
vacancies are insufficient to absorb the en- 
tire class of students, the surplus will be 
employed on a per diem basis, equivalent to 
the salary of a permanent appointment of 
the same grade, until a vacancy exists. 

The following is a brief outline of the 
general qualifications and regulations: 

1, Residence Requirements—Each applicant = shall 
have been a resident citizen of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania for a period of not less than two 
(2) years preceding the date of application. 

(2) Age Requirements—The minimum age, at the 
time of filing the application, shall be twenty-one (21) 
years and the maximum age shall be forty (40) years. 
A Deputy Game Protector’s age shall be computed 
from the date of his commission, provided the service 
shall have been both continuous and satisfactory. An 
allowance of two years in excess of the maximum 
age, for each five (5) years of service shall be 
granted Deputy Game Protectors, provided, however, 
that the applicant shall not have exceeded the age of 


forty-five (45) years on the date of appointment to 
the Training School. 


8. Height Requirements—The minimum shall be five 
feet, eight inches (5’8”) taken in stocking feet, the 
maximum to be in relative body proportions. 

4. Weight Requirements—The minimum weight shall 
be one hundred thirty-five (135) pounds stripped of 
all clothing. The maximum shall be ,two hundred 
(200) pounds stripped of all clothing. 


5. Physical Qualifications—Each applicant shall be 
subject to a rigid physical examination and shall 
be free from all physical defects, including the 
shortage or loss of a member of the body. A pre- 
liminary physical examination, conducted by a regis- 
tered physician of this State, shall be made a part 
of the application, the cost of which shall be borne 
by the applicant. The final physical examination shall 
be made by a registered physician, appointed by the 
Board, or its agent, the cost of which shall be borne 
by the Board. 


6. Examinations—Applicants who have been advised 
that they are eligible to compete in the written 
examinations at Harrisburg shall report at the desig- 
nated place and time. The applicant is personally 
required to pay all transportation or other costs in- 
volved. Illness, unavoidable non-attendance, or tardi- 
ness will not be sufficient excuse for participating in 
a similar examination at a later date, on the basis 
of the original application, 


Examination gradings, or comparable averages, will 
not be published. Any competitor, or a person author- 
ized by him in writing, shall have access to a review 
of his examination papers at the offiees of the Board 
at Harrisburg, only, for a period of three (3) months, 
following the date of examination. 

7. Other Qualifications and Requirements—Successful 
applicants shall be subjected to a rigid moral and 
character investigation, conducted by a person or per- 
sons appointed by the Board or its agent, who shall 
conduct a full, fair and impartial investigation. The 
investigator shall certify to the Board a full, true 
and correct written report of his findings, 

8. Rates of Compensation—Students selected for 
appointment to the Training School shall be paid at 
the rate of twenty-five dollars ($25.00) per month, and 
in addition will receive maintenance and subsistence 


during the time they are receiving specialized train- 
ing at the school; and the sum of sixty dollars 
($60.00) per month, and necessary traveling expenses, 
during the time they are engaged in field work, with 
the exception that any student who fails to pass 
satisfactorily the first thirty (30) days of training 
shall receive no compensation. 


9. School Regulations—Strict discipline will be main- 
tained at the school. Each student will be supplied 
with the regulations upon matriculation, and any in- 
fractions shall be considered sufficient reason for im- 
mediate dismissal. Such dismissals will be final. 

Any student dismissed or dishonorably discharged 
shall be debarred from future service with the Com- 
mission. 


10. Leaves of Absences, Etc.—Student officers will 
be granted reasonable leaves of absence over week- 
ends during the school term and field service. No 
other leaves will be granted except those of an 
emergency character, Leaves of absence shall be at 
the personal expense of the student. The schedule 
of training will not permit deviation from these regu- 
lations. 


11. Reporting to School—Student officers will be re- 
quired to report to the school at their personal ex- 
pense, 


12. Visitors—The school facilities are not adequate 
to lodge and provide subsistence for relatives and 
friends of student officers. Therefore, it is necessary 
to limit the hours of visitation to Saturdays between 
10:30 A. M. and 4:30 P. M., and on Sundays, between 
9:30 A. M. and 4:00 FP. M. 


13. Applications—No application will be considered, 
except those submitted on the official form provided 
for the purpose, which must contain complete informa- 
tion, sworn or affirmed before a proper public official. 
Applications can be secured only by addressing a 
written request to the Board of Game Commissioners, 
Bureau of Protection, Harrisburg, Pa. Applications, 
in order to be considered for the next student class, 
must bear a cancelled post mark not later than mid- 
night, April 10, 1936, The next student class will 
consist of 85 students. 
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Planting Food for Wildlife 


By William C. Grimm 





FLOWERING 
DOGWOOD 
(Cornus florida) 


FROST GRAPE 
(Vitis cordifolia) 








CLIMBING 
BITTERSWEET 
(Celastrus scandens) 





VIRGINIA CREEPER 
(Psedera quinquefolia) 


RED MULBERRY 


(Morus 


rubra) 


BLACK ALDER 


(Ilex verticillata) 





William C. Grimn« 1958. 





Eprror’s NoTte:—This is the third of a 
series of articles by Mr. Grimm on what, 
how, when and where to plant food bearing 
trees and shrubs for game. 


\LOWERING Dogwood, Small tree with 
opposite, simple, entire leaves. The 
flowers are small and greenish surrounded 
by four large whitish bracts and appear 
in April or May. In autumn the small 
clusters of elongate, scarlet, berry-like 
fruits are distinctive. Seeds do not germ- 
inate the first season. They may be gath- 
ered in fall, and, after removing the pulp, 
planted in moist, rich soil. Seed may 
also be buried in a box of moist sand and 
planted the spring of the second year, 


Cover seed with ¥% inch of soil. Provides 
food for birds and is an excellent ornament- 
al tree. 

Climbing Bittersweet: Twining vine. 
Leaves alternate, pointed, and finely toothed. 
Fruits in drooping clusters. When mature 
the outer covering splits and exposes the 
searlet berry. Seeds may be removed and 
buried over winter in a box of moist sand. 
Very attractive. Provides food in winter 
as berries are persistent. 

Red Mulberry: Usually a small or me- 
dium-sized tree, leaves alternate, simple, 
often heart-shaped at base, 3-nerved, and 
occasionally lobed. Upper surfaces of leaves 
usually slightly rough. Berries ripen in 
midsummer; dark purple, sweet and juicy. 


The seeds should be removed from the 
ripened fruit, washed, then stored in a 
cool dry place. Planting is usually done 
in the spring in rich but well-drained soil, 
Plant about 4 inch deep. 

Provides excellent food for birds and is 
a good ornmental. The White or Russian 
Mulberry (Morus Alba) is a desirable or- 
namental and likewise produces a good crop 
of berries, 

Wild, Frost, or Chicken Grape: Climb- 
ing by means of tendrils, often to tops of 
trees. Leaves variable, often slightly-lobed 
and heart-shaped at base. Fruit in small 
clusters, deep blue-black, small and very tart. 
May be propagated like cultivated grapes, 
Seeds are carried by birds. The dense 
tangles of wild grape vines provide food 
for birds and game; they persist well into 
the winter. Other species of wild grape 
are: Fox Grape (Vitis Labrusca), Pi- 
geon Grape (Vitis aestivalis), River Bank 
(Vitis vulpina), and Summer Grape (Vitis 
bicolor). 

Virginia Creepers: Climbs by means of 
dise-tipped tendrils. Leaflets fine, point- 
ed, and coarsely toothed. Fruit a blackish 
berry in loose clusters. Fruits are eaten 
by birds and the vine is quite ornamental. 

Winterberry or Back Alder: Medium- 
sized shrub. Leaves alternate, about 2 
inches long, pointed, with finely toothed 
margins, Berries about ™4 inch in diame- 
ter, scarlet, persisting into the winter. Seeds 
may be removed and buried in a box of 
moist sand over winter and planted in 
spring. The persistent fruits furnish winter 
bird food. Very useful for ornamental plant- 
ing. 


SPECIAL LICENSES 
The following special licenses have been 
issued from June 1, 1935 to February 29, 
1936 : 


EN 5G aaa ck nipin oiereloie islet 229 
og ae 66 
Perret Breeders ...ccessescs 1 
gs) st a 839 
IN ee as siento alae 19 
Fur Dealer’s ($5.00) ........ 202 
Fur Dealer’s ($10.00) ........ 289 
Fur Dealer’s ($50.00) ........ 15 
a AUMUMIE <a). ys cab vaieies ss 47 
OE RMD oso crstee-s ats aoe 3 


Crickets hear with their legs and sing with 
their wings. 





MISSING SHOTGUNS 


20 gauge, double barrel, serial No, 
12898, manufactured by N. Guyot, 12 
Rue de Ponthieu, Paris, France (Name 
of manufacturer on barrel of gun), 
Value $800.00. 

12 gauge, double barrel, over and 
under, serial No. 1087 manufactured 
by Ogden, Smith & Hussey, 62 St. 
James St., London, England (Name of 
manufacturer on barrel of gun). 
Value $800.00. 


Notify this office or 


PINKERTON’S NATIONAL DBE- 
TECTIVE AGENCY, Inc. 


154 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 
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PRAIRIE HORNED LARK 


By Gereorce M. SuTTON 


LL our lives we have read in classic 
poetry of the famous European Sky 
Lark. And we never hear a word about an 
American songbird whose music is just as 
marvelous in its way as that of its foreign 
cousin. American poets show a shameful 
lack of knowledge when they turn to the 
Sky Lark which they have never heard, for 
inspiration. Why do they not acquaint 
themselves with this modest brown creature 
whose spring performance is so thrilling? 
The Prairie Horned Lark has become much 
commoner in Pennsylvania of late years, 
with the cutting of the forests and the ap- 
pearance of wide treeless fields or bald hill 
tops where they may nest. They are perma- 
nent residents wherever found, but are likely 
to be commoner in winter because the family 
flocks may band together locally. These 
larks are mouse-like in both color and move- 
ments. They move about on the ground like 
mysterious shadows. They are often difficult 
to see. 





Prairie Horned Lark 


The prevailing color of the upper parts is 
dull gray brown, shaded with reddish on the 
neck. The throat is a pale yellow. On the 
breast is a black bib, and there is a black 
streak above the white superciliary line 
which terminates in the tiny feather horns 
which have given the birds their name. 
These horns are not connected with the ears 
at all, and are probably only decorative. 
The hind toe nail in members of the lark 
family is very long and straight. 

When we see a pair of larks running about 
over the ground we never dream of their 
wonderful vocal powers. But suddenly, the 
male bird springs from the ground and 
mounts to the heavens by a series of cir- 
clings, and goes so high that he is almost out 
of sight. The wind blows fiercely at that 
far height, and he faces the blast, flying into 
it just fast enough to remain in one place 
above us. All the time faint tinkling notes 
have been dropping down to us as the bird 
pours forth his music to the wind and sun. 
For minutes he remains there, tirelessly 
singing, constantly flying. We wonder how he 
can endure it all. Then suddenly like a mys- 
terious missle from the clouds he drops, 
wings poised to break his speed, and he 
alights at our very feet as unconcernedly as 
though nothing had ever happened. He has 
again become the little mouse-like bird of 
the soil; no longer the heavenly minstrel. 

The Prairie Horned Lark is our earliest 
Passerive bird to nest. The four or five dull 
gray-green eggs may be laid even in mid- 
March. The nest is always built on the 
ground, usually in cavity which is dug by 
the parents for it. The nest is lined with 
grasses and soft vegetable fibers. Two or 
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Highlights on Report to the 
Allegheny Forest Research 


Advisory Council 
By P. G. Platt 


Former President, Pa. Div. Izaak Walton League 


T HAS in the past been a rather universal 

policy of silviculturists to think of forests 
in terms of merchantable wood. Watershed 
protection has more recently been recognized 
ag a valuable by-product, but game, fish and 
other forest recreational resources have long 
been the orphan child of technical silvicul- 
ture, 


It is most encouraging at the present 
time to note a beginning of recognition of 
COMPLETE forest values, as is evidenced 
by recent press notices featuring statements 
by Mr. Sileox to the effect that wildlife 
should be given its share of consideration 
in forest management. We were also deeply 
impressed by the letter of this Council’s Di- 
rector, Mr. Forbes, addressed to Mr. Frank 
B. Foster of the Pennsylvania Board of 
Game Commissioners, suggesting a study of 
the food habits of game in the Tionesta 
virgin forest area. As an organization, the 
League professes no specific scientific ability 
in this connection, but is most emphatically 
in accord with the suggestion. Our activities 
are essentially those of adopting policies 
and disseminating information based upon 
investigations by those qualified to do so. 

In Pennsylvania alone, upwards of one 
million hunting and fishing licenses are sold 
annually, representing an investment of 
nearly two million dollars. Add to this an 
estimate of ten dollars per sportsman spent 
in pursuit of his recreation, investment in 
camps and turnover of materials incident to 
woodland recreation, we arrive at a conserv- 
ative estimate of not less than fifteen mil- 
lion dollars as an annual expenditure in 
Pennsylvania merely in pursuit of woodland 
recreation. Such a resource is certainly 
worthy of inclusion in any planned program 
of woodland management. 


One of the recent developments in National 
conservation, on which the Izaak Walton 
League has looked with some alarm, is the 
policy of building new and unneeded roads 
through wilderness areas. We of course 
subseribe to a logical number of roads for 
fire protection, but fear that an over-abund- 
ance of such roads will lead to greatly in- 
creased fire hazards under existing methods 
of automotive travel. Besides this practical 





hazard. we feel that much of the forest 
solitude is being destroyed. If these roads 
MUST be built as a part of the great pro- 
gram of work relief, we suggest that they 
he closed to publie vehicular traffic, thereby 
reducing the fire hazard and retaining at 
least part of the former solitude. 

In the matter of planting woodlands, we 
helieve that in addition to wood, two factors 
should ever be in mind. These factors are: 
(1) Trees which tend to produce a maximum 
restoration of forest floor, thereby serving 
the dual purpose of enriching the soil for 
future production of wood, and at the same 
time tend to stabilize streamflow, and (2) 
Nut and fruit bearing trees, shrubs and even 
vines which provide food and shelter for 
game, song and insectivorous birds. 

In connection with the protection of coni- 
ferous areas, we frown upon the promiscuous 
use of poisons intended for rodent control. 
The hazard of poisoning valuable species of 
wildlife appears to nullify, if not exceed any 
benefits which may accrue from this method 
of control. 

We believe that a well-rounded plan of 
forest management should include a program 
of “stream improvement” for the dual pur- 
pose of equalizing streamflow and adding to 
the fish carrying capacity of such streams. 
Much of the work recently done along these 
lines in Pennsylvania by the C.C.C. camps 
has been disappointing in result, and in 
many cases no doubt harmful rather than 
beneficial. The reason for this condition is 
of course due to lack of knowledge pertain- 
‘ng to the subject at hand. No such project 
should be undertaken without receiving 
technical advice, and better yet, direct 
supervision of some qualified agency, such 
as the Pennsylvania Board of Fish Commis- 
sioners. 

The greatest stumbling block in the path 
of a unified National program of conserva- 
tion of natural resources appears to be the 
divided authority which now exists. The 
various phases of these resources are now 
administered by bureaus in the Departments 
of Agriculture, Commerce, Interior and War. 
There is no cohesion of effort, and much of 
their labor is worse than useless because of 
working to cross purposes. 





three broods of spotted young birds may be 
reared in a season. Altogether this little 
bird is one of our most valuable feathered 
friends. 

The Pioneer Fish & Game Protective Asso- 
ciation, Allentown, Pa., organized in January 
1935 with a membership of 32, left behind 
them a year of outstanding accomplishments. 
Among other things they formed a Junior 
League, affiliated with the State Federation 
of Sportsmen’s Clubs, (as every club should 


be) opened their membership to women, 
purchased and released several crates of 
rabbits from their own funds, and assisted 
in stocking game and fish supplied by the 
Commonwealth. 


A number of public and parochial schools 
are contemplating the installation of in-and 
out-door small-bore rifle and revolver ranges 
where the students, both girls and boys, can 
be taught how to handle firearms safely. 
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Numerous hunting camps were completely wrecked by the heavy snows of the past 
winter. The above shows the extent of damage done to one of them. 





oe All-Game-Feeder, designed by Dr. H. E. Henry of Martinsburg, Deputy Game 
rotector, 

They are made of galvanized valley metal, and pieces of strap iron, riveted 
together. The height is 20 inches, width of container is 8 inches. The bottom of 
container (a) has a perforated bottom (size of #8 nail) placed at angle of 40 degrees 
to 45 degrees slanting from back to front, keeping front edge of bottom 14% inch 
from B feeding pan floor. This keeps the feed flowing free from bottom and air is 
possible to go up through the grain to prevent dampness and easier to flow toward pan. 

The feeding pan is 8” wide by 8” long, attached to sides of container, this bottom 
to pan is also perforated by nail size holes % to 14 inches apart (shown on picture). 
Feed outlet is made by just cutting two places (as shown) in lower part of container 
at lowest edge of angled bottom. Upward 2 inches, the flap of metal can be bent 
to allow any amount of feed to flow downward and outward to feeding pan. 

The pan is likewise designed to air dry the feed and allow the small cuts of feed 
to screen through to the ground and utilized by the small birds in the woods. The 
slanting roof over feeding pan is made at least 2 inches larger for protrusion at 
sides and front to add protection to feed. 

Strap iron is attached to container for placing on trees at heights 30 inches to 40 
inches. While a number of poles of dead wood are placed beneath feeder to make 
possible a way for squirrels, pheasants and wild turkeys to reach feeder, deer can 
easily reach the grain in pan, and yet the feeder is up high enough to keep out of 
the main body of snow. 

A good time to make more feeders for next winter is now while you are reading 
of them. This type feeder was exclusively used by Martinsburg Federated Sports- 
men Club. 


PRESQUE ISLE SPORTSMAN’S 
LEAGUE ACTIVE 


Dr, John J. Koehler, Erie Dentist, is 
the new president of the Presque Isle Sports- 
man’s League, Erie County’s organization 
of hunters and fishermen. 

Other officers include Ralph W. Swan, 
vice-president; William A. Schildmacher, 
secretary; and James C. Hadley, treasurer. 

A membership drive, recently launched 
has brought over 700 new members into 
the organization. 

The League has selected the GAME NEws 
and the Angler as its official publications 
and each member is given a subscription to 
one of the magazines when he pays his mem- 
bership fee. 

The League is also on the air. Through 
the cooperation of Leo J. Omelian, owner 
and operator of Radio Station WLEU lo- 
eated in Erie, it has been allotted three 15- 
minute broadcast periods each week and 
a series of programs bringing before the 
microphone leading sportsmen of the district 
has been under way for several weeks. 

Among those who have taken part in the 
radio programs are Dr. J. J. Koehler pres- 
ident, James C, Hadley, William A. Schild- 
macher, Game Protector W. Walter Pattison, 
Fish Warden William Briggs, County Com- 
missioner Thomas Flatley, Walter Weber, 
of the Presque Isle Bait Casting Club, and 
J. A. Wurzbach, editor of the Erie Dispatch- 
Herald, and an active sportsman for over 
50 years. 

The programs are broadcast at 6:45 p.m. 
each Tuesday, 7:30 p. m. each Thursday and 
8:00 p. m. each Saturday. 

Ray Peebles, sports editor of the Erie Dis- 
patch-Herald and a member of the Presque 
Isle Sportsman’s League, is arranging the 
radio broadcasts, 

Cooperating with the State Game Com- 
mission in game feeding, the League had 100 
men and 20 trucks at work for over six 
weeks, distributing game food in every sec- 
tion of the county, and erecting temporary 
shelters in many places. 


STATE TRAP SHOOT 


The 1936 annual clay target tournament of 
the Pennsylvania State Trap Shooters’ Asso- 
ciation will be held at Bradford, the home of 
the president of the association, Mr. Claude 
Henline, and the treasurer, Doctor Vernon. 
Some years ago the State shoot was held 
there and the marksmen were exception- 
ally pleased, Mr. Mulhaupt, who was then 
on the entertainment committee, will likely 
serve in the same capacity. The matches, 
four days, will be held in June. John Schroll, 
Mt. Joy, is the secretary of the State Asso- 
ciation, 
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| ERE WITH 
PQTSMEN 


COL. JANEWAY FEEDS GAME 


; Col. Augustine Janeway, Deputy Adjutant 
General, is a great lover of the outdoors and 

| fed quite a few coveys of quail near his home 
near Bowmansdale. 








Typical example of the enthusiasm shown by sports- 
ll ale eas men’s association during game feeding operations of 
past winter. 


HOW TO KILL A CLUB 





3 1—Don’t attend meetings—if you do, come 

3 late. 

) 2—Find fault with the officers and members, 

? 3—Never accept office. It is easier to criti- 
cize than do things, yet, get vexed if 

1 not appointed to a committee; but if 

4 vou are; do nothing at all. 

4—Heckle speakers and talk to those beside 

7 you all during the meeting. 

i 5—If asked by the chairman for your opin- 

e ion, tell him you have nothing to say. 

t 6—Do only what is absolutely necessary. 
When others willingly and unselfishly 

e help the club, howl that the club is run 

- by a clique. 

- 7—Belittle your club at every opportunity 

ly and apologize for its work. 

\- S—Never bring guests to the meetings or 

S try for new members. Then say that the 

1 club is dying. 

- 9—Insist that only what was done in the past 

r is correct; changes can only be for the 
worse. 

: - pier oe tig alge pal mce pg Sticking corn and vegetables on racks which are placed 
active part in the club or any responsi- above the snow. 

te bilities —From the Boston Transcript. 

e 

e Rte oP 2 

” 

0 WITH THE CLUBS 

x The Elliottsburg Rod and Gun Club just 

completed a crow contest wherein they paid 

y $.10 for every pair of crow’s feet. The terri- 


tory was limited to three townships and 
bounty was paid on 460 crows and 4 hawks, 
costing the club $46.40, 


Mr. William Cooper of Landisburg was 





f high with 114 crows and 3 hawks, and Mr. 
= Wayne Weibly of Ickesburg, was second with 
f 53 crows and 1 hawk. The club gained 14 
e new members and 32 people made claims. 

1. Se 

d The Adams County Fish and Game Asso- 
1- ciation recently spent upwards of $200.00 
nm for rabbits and game birds. The money was 
y accumulated from trap shooting matches. 

8, —_—_—_——_—- 

1, May 8 is the date of the annual amateur 
‘ Rod and Gun Club Individual and Team 50 Excellent type of brush feeding shelter constructed by 


Metre shoot, Plainsfield, N. J. interested sportsmen, 
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‘INDEX TO VOLUME VI 


For the convenience of our readers all future volumes of the 
GAME NEWS will be indexed so far as the major articles are 
concerned. 


Do You Shoot or Half-Shoot Your Game? (What is a good rifle?) by J. R. Mattern 
Page 6, No. 1 


Black Sport (Procedure in crow shooting) by Richard Gerstell ........ Page 8, No. 1 
Some Pennsylvania Snakes by Albert Leber ..........6-000 cece ee eees Page 10, No. 1 
Sportsmen Protect Your Heritage by Nicholas Biddle (Controversy between Game 

Commission and Senator Woodward) ...........:e--eeee ee eeeeeenes 2age 4, No. 2 
What Is Forest Improvement? by James N. Morton, ..........--2e0e 000s Page 6, No. 2 
Keeping Winter Feeding Records (How to keep systematic check on game during 

re, TENN” ob wsc pose bdisseeevscssccceesccesecseccers Page 8, No. 2 


Log Of A Bear Trapper (Experiences in bear trapp:ng) by Chauncey Logue 

Page 9, No. 2 
Which Causes The Most Accidents—Rifle or Shotgun by Nicholas Biddle 

2age 4, No. 3 
Deer Shooting or Deer Killing (Types of guns and ammunition) by Lewis M. White- 


Nn re ee ET Tee rere eT CLE ETE ETT Tee Page 5, No. 3 
Attracting Wildlife (Planting food for Wildlife) James N. Morton ....Page 6, No. 5 
eee Page 8, No. 3 
History of State Game Lands No. 80 by F. P. Plessinger .........4.. Page 7, No. 4 
The Pennsylvania Deer Problem in 1935 by Richard Gerstell ........ Page 8, No. 4 


Pennsylvania’s First Migratory Waterfowl Game Refuge by James N. Morton 
Page 9, No. 4 


-astime Of Kings (The Story of falconry) by Dr. Frank Thone ...... Page 10, No. 4 
The Story of Audubon by Brooks Atkinson ...........cccce cece eecnes Page 14, No. 4 


Half Million Acres of State Game Lards in Fifteen Years by W. Gard Conklin 
Page 4, No. 5 


Practical Hunting Clothing by Dr. C. S. Apgar ..........ccccccceeees Page 9, No. 5 

More Birds to Shoot (Quality rather than quantity game bird protection) 
ee Shs wl See Saab asia soo peau ss Baws eee ee Page 10, No. 5 

Bullets vs. Game (Dealing with the proper kind of ammunition) by Louis M. White- 
eh cas cakes bak Re ARS RWWA Aw OSS a twee ee cece Page 11, No. 5 


Acquisition of Small Acreage for State Game Lands by W. Gard Covi klin 
Page 2, No. 6 


- 


Pennsylvania Hawks—What They Eat by Leo A. Luttringer, Jr. ...... Page 4, No. 6 
Precipitation in Relation to the Annual Production of Game Bird Crops 
i  . ) Ms sos ASAE CA Wine 6A bie e's o0 0s eles oa ecec cess Page 6, No. 6 
Pymatuning Game Refuge by S. Weston, Scott ............... ccc ecees age 8, No. 6 
Ee | Page 8, No. 7 
Pennsylvania Deer (Are they becoming gradually smaller) by Richard Gerstell 
Page 10, No. 7 
American Wildlife Institute Organized ..................ccccccccees Page 17, No. 7 
NN ee Page 19, No. 7 
Facts About the Pymatuning State Game Refuge by W. Gard Conklin Page 8, No. 8 
Your Dog and Mine by Ra dolph H. Thompson ...............000000- Page 11, No. 8 
Hints for Sportsmen (Medicine in the camp) by Dr. C. 8S. Apgar ....Page 12, No. 8 
Your Grouse-Cock or Hen (How to use a shotgun) by Richard Gerstcll Page 13, No. 8 
SEO Gide sewwscsncncdesecpeecsvesswces Page 1, No. 9 


The First Waterfow] Census on the Pymatuning Refuge by Richard Gerstell 
Page 6, No. 9 


nr ome wermmene Ge HY. BORIGK ............-ssccceccccccccces Page 8, No. 9 
a aaa cy G aieis owls daldb.e es s.6 ya \slee' Page 11, No. 9 
EN ES ee Page 12, No. ¥ 
Is A Dead Buck Dangerous? by C. O. Emery .............0000ceeeees age 13, No. 9 
The Hungarian Partridge (A complete record of this great game bird in America) 
NN i kis alee s A wmeisa-wceve oe Page 20, No. 9 
Seth Gordon Appointed Secretary (Editorial) ................ 0c. ccc ccc ee ceeee No. 10 
Concerning Tularemia by Richard Gerstell .............cccc cece eeees age 6, No. 10 
The Land Purchase Program by W. Gard Conklin .............0.000- Page 7, No. 10 
Rough Grouse Research by Harriet Premack ..............0.000ceeee Page 10, No. 10 
5 cas Taw cis inp cea sue 6s0bbes ace becacccecces Page 11, No. 10 
The Game Refuge and Its Keeper by Charles Lose .................-. Page 12, No. 10 
i  . re Ll. ced ses Oboe vewecccceceaccvecoeO. 13 
pince saeme Lands by W. Gard Conklin ............ccccccccccccsccccs Page 4, No. 11 
Special Licenses by Nelson FE. Slaybaugh ..............cccccccccceces Page 5, No. 11 
ee Sameer Oy B. A. MOCCAGCKIGN . 2... 20. cc ccc ccccccccccee Page 6, No. 11 
Wee es Or CmmrOmee FL WET onan cc ccc ccccccccccccccccces Page 7, No. 11 
Planting Food for Wildlife by William C. Grimm .................0.. Page 14, No. 11 
Wildlife Management by State Agencies by Nicholas Biddle .......... Page 3, No, 12 


Breeding Experiments With the Whitetail Deer by Richard Gerstell ..Page 4, No. 12 
Wildlife Conference Launches Federation Plan by Leo A. Luttringer, Jr., 


Page 5, No. 12 
Planting Food for Wildlife by William C. Grimm .................. Page 18, No. 12 











NEW CLUBS 

Upper Providence Fish, Game Forestry 
Association, Montgomery County. 

Howard McFarland, Oaks, President; Earl 
Smith, Mont Clare, Vice-President; Frank 
Williams, Port Providence, Secretary; and 
Lewis Webb, Port Providence, Treasurer. 


The Blue Goose Rifle Association is a new 
association recently organized at Hastings, 
Pa., and the marksmen are looking forward 
to some interesting matches this summer, 


The following appeared in a Canadian 
magazine :—‘Look out for this Fellow: He 
Means Business! 

“Notis! treasspassers will B persecut- 
ed to the full extent of 2 mongrel dogs 
which nev was over sochible to strang- 
ers & 1 dubble brl shot gun which ain't 
loded with sofa pillors. Dam if I aint 
getting tired of this hell raisin on my 
place.” 

B. Grisom, 


A farmer was once heard to remark that 
all he accomplished by posting his lands 
against hunting and fishing was that he 
kept off his friends and the good citizens 
and that the “roughnecks” went on anyhow. 


Ever try shooting at white clays with a 
revolver? Great sport, but the important 
thing to think about is the place you select 
for the matches. 


A pair of gloves made from the tanned 
pelt of a woodchuck was exhibited by a hunt- 
er at a recent meeting in Sunbury. The 
ground hog, many sportsmen believe, should 
be protected. His burrows offer places of 
refuge for small game, 


The Washington County Sportsmen's As- 
sociation opened a vermin contest March 15 
on weasels, unprotected hawks and owls and 
their eggs, stray house cats, crows, water 
snakes, and starlings. 

The contest will close July 1. 


A TRIBUTE 

The tragic news of the fatal automobile 
accident to Roger Toll, Superintendent of 
Yellowstone National Park, and George 
Wright, Director of the Wildlife Division, 
National Park Service, shocked every con- 
servation agency in the country. Both men 
were members of the Commission of six, 
appointed by the Secretary of State, to meet 
jointly with a committee of the Mexican 
Government to study possibilities of national 
parks and wildlife refuges along the inter- 
national boundary. 

It was while engaged on this survey that 
the accident occurred. 

Mr. Wright, incidentally, was one of Seth 
Gordon's very good friends, a_ well-to-do 
young man, thirty-one years old, who had 
specialized in Biology and Forestry at the 
University of California and then made 
wildlife conservation his chosen field. 
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